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on automobile insurance 


One man spends time and energy bargaining for a few more dollars allowance on the 


car he is trading in. Another man seeks to save a few cents on gasoline, oil and tires. 


And yet these same men throw away an opportunity for possible saving in automobile 


insurance, because . . . well, a congenial acquaintance “takes care” of their insurance 


... and they did not realize a saving was possible. 


The American Mutual has saved policyholders never less 
than 20% each year for the past forty-two years. For 
Commercial Car Owners, American Mutual Engineers 
have instituted systems of safety that have secured the 
co-operation of the entire personnel from fleet manager 
to driver’s helper. Let us quote you rates and send you 
full information on American Mutual service, stability 
and saving . .. just fill in and mail the coupon today. 


American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Cor. Berkeley & Columbus, Boston 
Branches in principal cities 


22°’, Saved on 
Compensation 
Imsurance a1 a 


Last year, the American Mutual re- 
funded to Workmen’s Compensation 
and Automobile policyholders $22 out 
of every $100 . .. nearly a quarter of 
their insurance costs . . . send for a list 
of our policyholders . . . write to them 
... they will tell you how the American 
Mutual has given them complete pro- 
tection and service ... ata 
substantial saving. 


Send in 
this Coupon today 


Strongest, Largest, Oldest, Mut iability Insuranee Co. 





economical 
transportation 


ONE is the day of the ‘‘Cape Horners’”’ 


plying their way boldly through the 
treacherous Straits of Magellan, when the 
passage from New York to San Francisco 
was a matter of months. Today modern 
business demands speed in transportation. 
With the coming of the Panama Canal and 
the Steam or motor driven vessel conditions 
have changed. 
Canal 


American - Hawaiian Steamship 


The Panama and the 


Company play important parts in 


linking “western and eastern 


markets, enabling the dependable 
fleet of twenty-three steam and 
motor ships to maintain a new 
water transportation service from 
Coast-to-Coast unequalled in fre- 
quency and dependability. 

This fleet operates between Pacific and 

Atlantic ports, having transhipment connec- 

lines to all ports in Europe, 


tion with 


Australasia and the Far East. It would pay 
every manufacturer to investigate facilities of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany. One of our representatives in your 
city will be glad to advise you on your 


tratiic problems. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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JURY SERVICE 


The 1929 session of the Connecticut General Assembly saw fit to 
reject Senate Bill No. 36 which would have given women the opportunity 
to serve on juries. 


The wisdom of this action is doubtful. Women have been enfran- 
chised and particularly in recent years have entered into many fields of 


activity and have served as effectively and efficiently in most cases as have 
men. 


Many believe, and I am one, that the quality of jury service would 
be improved if women were permitted to sit. This has been the experi- 
ence in many states. But aside from that fact, it would seem unfair that 
any person who has the franchise should not also enjoy the privilege, 
for such it is, of jury service. 

It does not become me, an individual, to criticise the collective judg- 
ment of the members of the Legislature, and in reality, | am not doing 
so, because it is apparent that the action of the Legislature this session 
was merely a postponement of the favorable action which it will inevitably 
take at the next or a future session. 


Alias thconee§ 
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A Matter of Millions with Business 
—Can any of the LOSS be Salvaged ? 
By H. W. Heinrich, 


Asst. Supt., Engineering and Inspection Division, The Travelers Insurance Co. 


Resa of the pre-eminence of 
Connecticut in manufacturing, it can 
be taken for granted that the state, as 
a whole, is particularly interested 
in any movement which has for its 
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The Industrial Accident Prob- 
lem in Connecticut Results in 
a Loss Equivalent to the Non- 
Employment of About 9,000 
Persons a Year. 


cluded here, because we 

are convinced that busi- 

ness men have a right 
to learn first 
how the occur- 
rence of acci- 
dents affects 
profits. 


H. W. Heinrich at his Desk 


aim the solution of some of the problems that 
are constantly facing business management. In 
an era noted for its keen competition, the appli- 
cation of more exact and efficient methods, 
greater production, better product, and greater 
attention to detail, we find industry turning to 
the field of exact knowledge, and replacing 
theories with facts of proved value. 

Among the factors in business which ever 
bear watching, the element of cost is always 
present —the cost of raw materials, labor, 
overhead, depreciation, fixed charges, and, fi- 
nally, the cost to the consumer. The industrial 
progress that has taken place in this country 
bears witness to the fact that management has 
not been slow to take advantage of inventions 
and discoveries that would make possible a re- 
duction in costs. 

Though the subject of this article might well 
be approached from many angles aside from 
that of cost, other considerations will be ex- 


How many heads of industries in Connecticut 
know what industrial accidents are costing 
them, and what the relation is between such 
an expense and the total payroll? And know- 
ing these things, how can the cost be reduced ? 

In order to answer the first question we 
must know the frequency of accidents, the 
amount of time lost by workmen because of 
mishaps, the effect of lost time on production, 
the damage done to machinery, the amount 
of spoilage of materials or of the finished prod- 
uct in the occurrence of accidents, and the ef- 
fect that an accident (or series of accidents) 
has on other workmen and on their capacity to 
maintain the established order of production 
determined by management. 

Admittedly, for the individual plant to keep 
such a record is a large order. Travelers en- 
gineers however, have made a special investiga- 
tion of thousands of accidents that have oc- 
curred in many different industries, as a result 
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of which they have established the four-to-one 
ratio, which shows that employers are losing 
four dollars in the incidental costs of accidents 
for each dollar paid out in compensation 
awards and medical treatment, under compen- 
sation insurance. 

The accuracy of this estimate, which is based 
upon careful and conscientious research into 
10,000 actual cases taken at random from 


For every major-injury accident 
there are twenty-nine minor-injury 
accidents, and for every accident 
resulting in an injury, whether 
major or minor, there are ten acci- 
dents causing no injuries. Thus 330 
accidents occur on the average be- 
fore a major injury results. 


Travelers files, has been demonstrated by ap- 
plying it to scores of specific plants. It is not 
contended that the ratio holds true with re- 
gard to any one industrial accident nor to any 
one individual plant. Granting that it may 
vary somewhat in its nation-wide application, 
we know that the principle upon which the 
ratio has been based has been tested sufficiently 
to provide approximate confirmation of the 
facts. 

The discovery — for such it is—that the 
employer, on the average, loses four dollars 
in the incidental cost of accidents for every 
dollar paid out in compensation’ awards and 
medical treatment, is a powerful stimulus to 
preventive action. The application of the ratio 
may come as something of a shock to statisti- 
cians, who will find by its use that cost gener- 
alities in billion-dollar terms are increased 
many times, and likewise to employers who 
have accepted average losses as incidental to 
their operations and have felt that accidents 
need not worry them because “ they are com- 
pensated by insurance.” 

Let us apply the operation of these various 
factors of incidental cost to Connecticut in- 
dustries. Take, for example, thirty-nine types 
of industry, all of which employ more than a 
thousand employes each — and many of them 
several times that number. In 1925 there were 
employed in these industries 179,172  per- 
sons, with annual wages of $222,498,214. On 
the basis of the rates covering compensation 
insurance for each of the industries and the op- 
eration of the four-to-one ratio, we are able 


May 


to estimate that accidents cost these industries 
each year more than eight million dollars, or 
more than 3.5 per cent of the annual aggre- 
gate wages. 

The biennial census of manufacturers for 
1925 discloses that there were 3,062 manufac- 
turing establishments in Connecticut, with a 
total of 242,362 employes and a combined an- 
nual wage of more than three hundred million 
dollars. By following the same method of 
computation that was used to arrive at the loss 
of more than eight millions for establishments 
employing 179,172 persons, we come to an es- 
timated loss of about eleven million dollars an- 
nually for all the 3,062 manufacturing plants. 
This loss is equivalent in amount to the annual 
wages of about 9,000 employes. 

Business in the state would view with alarm 
(and rightly so) the cessation of manufactur- 
ing operations which would throw 9,000 per- 
sons out of work in Connecticut for a whole 
year. Suppose, for example, there were to be 
a year’s cessation of operations in all the Con- 
necticut industries manufacturing men’s and 
women’s clothing, the concerns making bread 
and bakery products, the lumber and planing- 
mill plants, and the industries manufacturing 
knit goods. All business would be depressed. 
Why, then, should not anxiety be felt about 
the millions of dollars that are being lost an- 
nually because of industrial accidents, and 
which are equivalent, for example, to the total 
annual wages in the industries just cited? 

To reduce these losses, it is first necessary 
to reach a determination as to the real causes 
of industrial accidents. In this, some uncer- 


Serious injuries or major-injury 
accidents should not be the basis of 
accident-prevention work. In the 
largest accident group, namely the 
minor and no-injury accidents, we 
are likely to find our most valuable 
clue to effective prevention work. 


tainty has prevailed, because in many instances 
such occurrence as slips and falls, for example, 
have been accepted as causes of accidents, when 
in reality they are causes of injuries. 

Mishaps occur either because of improper 
supervisory regulations, or because of existing 
mechanical and physical hazards in a plant. 
Faulty instruction of employes, the inexperi- 
ence of the men and their inability to perform 
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duties properly, poor discipline, lack of con- 
centration, unsafe practices and chance-taking, 
and mental or physical unfitness of employes 
for the work assigned them, may be included 
among “ supervisory causes”’ of accidents. In 
so far as physical hazards are concerned, they 
include poor housekeeping, defective equip- 
ment, unsafe buildings, improper working con- 
ditions (such as poor ventilation and light), 
improper planning of operations, and improper 
dress of employes for work assigned (such as 
lack of goggles and 
gloves, and the wear- 
ing of garments that 
tend to interfere with 
free movement of the 
limbs and other parts 
of the body). 

Investigations have 
disclosed that only 10 
per cent of the acci- 
dents in industry can be 
charged to physical or 
mechanical conditions, 
and that 88 per cent of 
them are caused by lack 
of proper supervision. 
Much effort has. been 
expended in improving 
physical and mechani- 
cal conditions, with the 
result that employes 
today quite generally work in an environment 
far more safe than that which existed at the 
beginning of the present century. It is clear, 
therefore, that more time now should be de- 
voted to the preponderant supervisory causes 
of mishaps. 

Quite naturally, the time to correct any ac- 
cident-producing situation is before a serious 
accident or fatality has occurred. Many op- 
portunities exist for the prevention of serious 
injuries, because there are approximately 29 
minor-injury accidents for every accident result- 
ing in a serious injury. It is to these minor- 
injury accidents that supervisory attention 
should first be directed, inasmuch as they often 
lead to serious injuries and fatalities. In addi- 
tion to these 29 minor-injury accidents, there 
are 300 other potential-injury accident occur- 
rences for every serious-injury mishap, so that 
there exists a ratio of 10 to 1 between occur- 
rences having the potentiality to cause injuries 
and those accidents actually causing injuries. 

The fact that the potential-injury accidents 
so far outnumber those resulting in injuries 


bility. 





The general problems of acci- 
dent prevention will be more 
speedily solved if we select as 
a basis for our work the causes 
of all injuries, regardless of 
severity, and then with a clear 
knowledge of the frequency of 
no-injury accidents, proceed to 
merge accident prevention with 
routine work through the exer- 
cise of supervisory responsi- 
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substantiates the belief that proper supervision 
of employes can eliminate many of the causes 
of accidents. Proper supervision is recognized 
by industrial management as a most important 
factor in the maintenance of production, be- 
cause without it there would be little of the 
synchronization of operations among employes 
and departments, which now exist in manufac- 
turing. The same organization that is em- 
ployed in a plant to maintain production, can 
be used in the control of accidents — because 
the real causes of de- 
creases in_ efficiency, 
production, and profits 
are likewise the causes 
of accidents. 

Perhaps the problem 
of accident prevention 
would be clarified 
somewhat were it 
known what an _ acci- 
dent really is. As al- 
ready pointed out, an 
accident need not pro- 
duce an injury. In re- 
ality an accident is any 
unforeseen, improper, 
or non-planned occur- 
rence, or as Webster 
has it, “an event that 
occurs without one’s 
foresight.” Surely, 
therefore, slips and falls and fumbles and 
stumbles, should be included in this category. 
If, therefore, it is known that errors of judg- 
ment, faulty instruction, inattention, and lack 
of proper discipline cause injuries, as evidenced 
by slips and falls, why not work to eliminate 
those causes? By concentrating on the pre- 
vention of accidents, rather than injuries, and 
through recognition of the fact that no acci- 
dent, whether or not it results in an injury, 
is too insignificant to receive consideration, 
there is hope of solving one of the most serious 
problems that has ever confronted the execu- 
tives of industry. Since the solution lies in the 
elimination of the causes of potential-injury 
accidents, and since all such occurrences may 
readily be observed, it is apparent that an alert 
supervisor working with the cooperation of 
management, has a splendid opportunity to 
check accident-producing conditions long be- 
fore an injury actually happens. 

In the largest accident group (minor acci- 
dents), industry is likely to find the most valu- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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What the Sales Manager and Buyer 


Should Know about Costs 


By Leon E. VANNAIS 


AM perfectly willing to commit account- 

ants to humility by admitting at the start 
that a business can be run profitably without 
accounts. ‘This is not only theoretically true; 
it is being done. I know a Connecticut con- 
tractor who has operated his business profit- 
ably for fifty years without any system of ac- 
counts. 1 wish I could attribute his success to 
constant vigilance over 
his cost data. Engi- 
neers would like to 
trace it to scientific job 
planning. Actually his 
plans from a technical 
viewpoint have been a 
joke. Accounting fig- 
ures have never inter- 
ested him. But, from 
fifty years of experi- 
ence he knows the lay- 
out of every property 
that he ever handled, 
and the excavation dif- 
ficulties apt to be en- 
countered in any given 
section. When he goes he will leave no trained 
organization behind him, nor any records for 
those who follow him; but he has become a 
millionaire in a difficult game. 

The truth, of course, is that accountants 
were but tools — tools which he didn’t use. It is 
entirely possible to build a house without a 
hammer because you can drive nails with a 
brick, and conspicious success has been and will 
be attained by business men who seem to vio- 
late the sound principles developed for the con- 
duct of business. 

Accounting is not an abstract science. There 
can be no accounting until there have been 
transactions. Accounting, therefore, is not a 
separate phase of business management but has 
to do with every branch of business activity 
which contributes to the production and dis- 
tribution of products or service. Accounts re- 
cord the results of the various organization ac- 
tivities, and measure the contribution of each 
function of organization. 


ter, National 


This article by L. E. Vannais 
contains the high lights of his 
speech given at a recent joint 
meeting of the Hartford Chap- 
Association of 
Cost Accountants, Connecticut 
Purchasing Agents Association, 
and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc. 


This leads directly to one thought which in 
my opinion is paramount in importance — you 
cannot have valuable accounts unless your bust- 
ness is definitely and properly organized! The 
old use of accounts as a mere record of past 
transactions and as a basis for determining 
total profits periodically, was simple; but more 
significant and important is their current use 
by modern manage- 
ment to check whether 
the specifications are 
being met in manufac- 
ture, and as a means 
for measuring the efh- 
ciency with which the 
various parts of a bus- 
iness are functioning. 
If the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the va- 
rious departments of a 
business are not clearly 
set out under a definite 
plan of organization, 
accounts which will 
place the responsibility 
for performance on those charged with the 
conduct of the departments, cannot be built up. 

The question as to where the accountant fits 
into the organization could be discussed at 
length, but two specific cases in my own ob- 
servation seem indicative of the trend. The 
first is the nationally known contracting firm 
which built the Equitable, Woolworth and Par- 
amount buildings. Their comptroller for sev- 
eral years has been in charge of all accounts. 
and his position is rather unique in that he is 
responsible only to the Board of Directors 
(which in this case is an active board), and 
gets his authority and instructions from them. 
This makes it possible for him to function 
fearlessly. The accounts for his organization 
check on every executive from the president 
down, and are brought to the direct attention 
of the board. The other instance came to my 
notice recently at a national board meeting, 
when I sat next to the former vice-president of 
a concern grossing nearly $20,000,000 annu- 
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ally, who had recently become comptroller of 
a well-known company doing a $200,000,000 
business. He too is responsible directly to the 
board of directors. During dinner I asked him 
what problems were proving particularly dif- 
ficult. ‘“* The Jack of organization has been 
amazing,” he said. ‘‘ We have plants all over 
the country, and in all of them I find that the 
cost accountant has been responsible to the 
works manager, with the result that the ac- 
counts are not at all comparable. Each super- 
intendent has his pet line of products or oper- 
ating departments, and 
they got all the best of 
it when he controlled 
his factory accounts.” 
He made another sig- 
nificant comment when 
| asked him what ef- 
fect on his viewpoint 
had been caused by his 
jump to a concern do- 
ing ten times the vol- 
ume of his former com- 
pany, he said, “ If I am 
certain that my _ prin- 
ciples are sound, | make my decision whether 
it affects one clerk or two hundred or a whole 
plant. The size of the business, however, 
forces me to test, cautiously, the soundness of 
the principles on which I am relying.” 

There is no mystery about accounting. I do 
not say that it is not difficult. But because it 
happens in some instances to be difficult, is no 
reason why it should seem mysterious; and 
any such impression created by an accountant 
is sheer bunk. The principles underlying ac- 
counts are simple. They deal with money re- 
ceived, where you got it — whether from in- 
vestors or creditors or earnings — and what 
you did with it. 

Accounting for the receipt of money presents 
comparatively few difficulties. Most of the 
difficulty comes in accounting for expenditures 
and even here, it is not difficult to tell how 
much you spent. The difficulty arises in trying 
to tell why you spent it, and what you received 
for the expenditure. For example, if a com- 
pany pays a purchasing agent $15,000.00 a 
year, it is easy to record the amount spent; 
but to analyze why it was spent, and what the 
company got for its money, is a difficult prob- 
lem. Management, the purchasing agent and 
the accountant might all join hands in finding 
detailed justifications for such expenditures. 
There is a difference between knowing what we 





It is when we seek to sub- 
divide results into component 
parts, so that management will 
know the effectiveness of its va- 
rious departments, that we en- 
counter the real difficulties of 
modern accounting. 
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spend money for, and measuring that expendi- 
ture in terms of benefit to the company. 

The same distinction is applicable to profits. 
Finding out how much you made is simplicity 
itself. Ascertain what you had at the begin- 
ning of the period, and what you had at the 
end, add what you gave to the owners as dis- 
tribution of profits, and the total gain is known. 
And so far as totals are concerned this is just 
as accurate as any method of accounting can 
be. ‘This ascertainment of profit was the for- 
mer sole purpose of accounting, and no elab- 
orate system was 
needed. But finding out 
how it was made in- 
volves analyzing in- 
come and expenditures. 
Was a large profit in 
one line offset by a loss 
in another? Was the 
final profit due to 
highly efficient purchas- 
ing, highly efficient pro- 
duction, offset by ex- 
pensive sales efforts? 
lIt is when we seek to 
subdivide results into component parts, so that 
management will know the effectiveness of its 
various departments, that we encounter the 
real difficulties of modern accounting. 

These difficulties arise from three distinct 
sources. In the first place, business itself is 
complex. Last month we visited a printing 
plant and found that to turn out such a simple 
product as an ordinary business card requires 
something over twenty distinct operations, and 
cost of each must be accounted for. When you 
get into any of the complex manufacturing 
processes with which we are all familiar, it is 
apparent that there are a multiplicity of op- 
erations in the simplest sort of assembly. In- 
dustry is complex and accounting for its trans- 
actions is no less complex. 

The second difficulty is to obtain, at a rea- 
sonable accounting expense, operating and sell- 
ing results which are accurate enough for all 
practical purposes. Here the accountant’s 
judgment and the principles on which he bases 
his expedients must be sound, or the result will 
be an untrue picture, unsafe for use by the fore- 
man, the superintendent or manager. The de- 
velopment of. so-called standard costs was 
forced upon accountants because practical ex- 
pedients which they had used for years had 
always been unsound, but the results so ob- 
tained did not appear ridiculous until fluctua- 
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tions in volume of business became violent. 

Picture in your mind a department contain- 
ing twenty machines under the supervision of 
one capable foreman. We have labor direct 
and indirect, materials, supplies, power, light, 
heat, depreciation, supervision, repairs, insur- 
ance, etc. We determine the production in 
some convenient unit. The old principle was, 
“Divide what you spent by the number of units 
produced, and you learn the actual cost per 
unit ’’; and under this 
method the_ results 
were at one time near 
enough for all practical 
purposes. Then came 
the years of high pro- 
duction, followed by 
years of low produc- 
tion, and it might be 
that only one machine 
in the department op- 
erated. Under the old 
method, the total ex- 
pense of the depart- 
ment was applied to 
the production of one 
machine, despite the 
fact that many items of 
expense (depreciation 
and insurance for ex- 
ample), did not de- ; 
crease appreciably when nineteen out of twenty 
machines were idle. When the accountant di- 
vided the output of one machine into the ex- 
pense of the entire group, he arrived at an op- 
erating cost far in excess of any previous expe- 
rience. Obviously, something was radically 
wrong with the basis on which his figures were 
built. 

Experiences like these started the develop- 
ment of what is now known as standard costs. 
The first thing found was that certain expenses 
did not vary much whether one machine op- 
erated or twenty. When you are paying for 
twenty, and using but one, it is obvious that 
you are spending very little for production and 
a large amount for maintaining idle plant facili- 
ties; and provision was made in the accounts 
to record the truth in respect of these fixed 
expenses. The former analysis of the situa- 
tion was obviously inaccurate in principle, but 
the defect did not show up until extreme fluc- 
tuations made the degree of error glaring. Cer- 
tain other expenses were found not to vary 
in proportion to fluctuations in production. If, 
for example, one man ordinarily operated three 


Determine 
that can 
pected; 


production; 


cost per unit. 
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Production Cost Formula 


the production 
reasonably be 


Determine the expenditures 
that should be made to get that 


Divide the standard expendi- 
ture so determined by the units 
of standard production and you 
have the standard production 
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machines he was still needed when but two 
or one were running. It is foolish to pro- 
ceed on the basis that the labor cost of an 
order running on one machine doubles or 
trebles, dependent upon whether or not there 
are other orders available for other machines. 

The new conception of costs of production 
can be expressed in a simple formula: 
Determine the production that can reasonably 

be expected; 

Determine the expendi- 
tures that should be 
made to get that pro- 
duction; 

Divide the standard ex- 
penditure so deter- 
mined by the units of 
standard production 
and you have the 
standard production 
cost per unit; 

By this method, if 
you do the _ business 
that you reasonably ex- 
pect, you will absorb in 
costs all of the expend- 
itures that should have 
been incurred. 

Should business be 
taken at or below nor- 
mal cost? Account- 
ants among themselves argue as to the mean- 
ing of the terms “ normal,” “ standard,” and 
“ bogey,” so it is no wonder that confusion 
exists among economists and executives. I will 
confine my remarks to a few fundamentals. 

Item | — Every expenditure must be recov- 
ered from sales or other income, or it is lost. 
Whether an item is to be charged to cost of 
goods produced, or to selling expense, or ad- 
ministration, or to cost of idle facilities — 
this is merely a technicality of distribution. If 
it doesn’t come back in sales, it doesn’t come 
back at all. Expenditures casually charged off 
to surplus, for instance, are gone forever, for 
they are being recovered from bygone sales, 
which were made without having these expend- 
itures considered. The point is that eliminat- 
ing certain costs from cost of production does 
not solve any problem. 

Item 2— Management unfortunately faces 
the problem of being unable to recover all 
costs from current sales. This condition may 
be temporary and partial. Available produc- 
tion facilities, either in. equipment or person- 
nel, can probably turn out goods in excess of 


ex- 
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obtainable orders. A loss is inevitable. In- 
stead of approaching this vexing problem in 
the casual way, from the top down, let us build 
it up from the bottom, reducing it to its 
simplest terms. 


Costs start with direct labor and materials. 
These must be recovered or the customer gets 
a present of the equivalent of cash. 


Factory overhead is the next burden to add. 
Here the use of standard costs becomes im- 
portant. If you have determined the per cent 
of capacity in which, if you operate, you will 
absorb your total factory overhead at stand- 
ard overhead rates you have a figure of labor, 
materials and standard overhead which, when 
added together, is normal cost. 

If you sell at this figure you will get back 
your out-of-pocket expenditures but will get 
nothing for selling, administration, cost of idle 
facilities, financing, or stockholders. If you 
sell below this figure for the purpose of keep- 
ing intact the factory organization provided 
for in your standard rates, you are making an 
expenditure for this purpose and someone, 
knowing the facts, should decide as to its ad- 
visability. If you sell above standard produc- 
tion cost you are recovering some of your ex- 
penses which you otherwise would lose. 


Item 3 — If you don’t know your standard 
production costs, you don’t know the point at 
which orders, if taken, will start to reduce 
losses that otherwise would be incurred. Dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of taking business 
at or below normal costs with those who don’t 
know their normal costs is futile. 


A third difficulty in accounting, the last 
which I will mention and the most serious, is 
the necessity of allocating income and expend- 
itures to particular periods. If a_ business 
started in 1918 with $100,000 in cash, did bus- 
iness for five years, paid nothing to stock- 
holders, and wound up with $200,000 in cash, 
no other assets and no liabilities, it is simple 
and accurate to say that its profits were $100,- 
000. But harken back to those hectic years 
from 1918 to 1923. The poor accountant had 
to prepare annual statements, perhaps monthly 
figures, that would show investments in prop- 
erty, equipment, inventory and the rest. A\l- 
locating the $100,000 profit to the years in 
which it was made then presented real difh- 
culties. 


Getting a figure of profit or surplus at the 
end of any period is not a problem in simple 
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arithmetic. You buy materials in one period, 
fabricate them in the next, sell them in the next, 
and collect your money in another; and at the 
end of each there is a nice problem of valua- 
tion and estimate to determine how much of 
the total expenditure ought to be recovered 
from sales of the current period. 


The sales figure is the total sales billed to 
customers, less returns and allowances. This 
figure does represent a true picture of the in- 
come of the period. The customers were 
billed, the returns received and the allowances 
made in this period. But note immediately that 
the allowances might or might not apply to 
the sales billed in the period, and the returns 
are not necessarily from current sales, because 
sales of prior periods are probably cancelled 
here. The figure on cost of goods sold will be 
as accurate as the basis of the cost accounts is 
sound; and the only mental resefvation neces- 
sary in comparing it with gross sales is in re- 
spect of returns and allowances applicable to 
other periods. Selling and administrative 
expenses, however, do record accurately the ex- 
penditures of the period, with some of them 
probably pro-rated, and they do conform to 
the general purpose for which accounts are 
prepared. But you cannot use the usual profit 
and loss statement to compare current selling 
expense with current sales. The sales figure 
does not necessarily compare with the orders 
obtained during the period; the sales expense 
certainly contains known effort that will result 
in future sales; and the current sales figure 
surely includes the result of past effort. The 
figure of administration expense includes ex- 
penditures for future plans, the detailed results 
of which do not show in the detailed accounts. 
The net profit figure is the best index of the 
value of administration. The gross sales from 
which this expenditure was recovered is no re- 
liable index of its value. 


Do not expect to find in accounts every tool 
in the kit. Do not take one balance sheet and 
expect to know much about any company. Get 
two or more and study the trend, if you want 
the best information that balance sheets can 
give. Even more does the same suggestion 
apply to profit and loss statements. Get them 
in comparative form and study trends. 

Find out if the organization is intact. Per- 
haps the man who contributed most to profits 
is dead, leaving none behind capable of carry- 
ing on. The accounts won’t show this — until 
later. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Workman’s Compensation Act to the 
Medical Profession 


By Dr. Anset G. Cook 


Second Installment — Cancer 


I;RTAIN abnormal growths of the tissues 

of the human body called malignant, both 
on account of their nature, and to distinguish 
them from certain other growths known as be- 
nign, are commonly and collectively known as 
cancer. 

The American Soci- 
ety for the Control of 
Cancer, has recently is- 
sued a handbook for 
the medical profession 
entitled “Essential 
Facts About Cancer.” 
For many years cancer 
has been the subject of 
investigation by soci- 
eties organized for this 
special purpose, and 
situated in all parts of 
the world. Millions of 
dollars are being spent 
on this investigation. 

The following quo- 
tations from the hand- 
book of the American 
Society for the Control 
of Cancer, contain the 
conclusions of the soci- 
ety in regard to all that 
is known of the cause 
of cancer: ‘ Cancer is 
more frequent in large 
cities than in rural dis- 
tricts. Nor can it be 
questioned that cancer is more common among 
the well-to-do and the prosperous than among 
the poor. It is a disease which appears to 
afflict peculiarly those who are especially well 
nourished and in good general health. The 
ultimate cause of cancer is not yet known. 
But many important facts have been discov- 
ered. We now know many things that can- 
cer is not. We know that cancer is not due, 
in the sense that infectious diseases are due, 


trol. 


normal. 


If the law could have been in- 
terpreted in the way that was in- 
tended, it would have accom- 
plished great good. Even as it 
has been interpreted, it has, in 
many cases, 
much. But in its interpretation 
it has been so distorted and 
twisted that it has placed an un- 
just burden on industry by mak- 
ing industry responsible for con- 
ditions over which it had no con- 
It has harmed both the 
workman and industry by plac- 
ing a premium on idleness, and 
by the fostering and encourag- 
ing of neurasthenics in their 
whims and fancies. 
cases, the law has made neuras- 
thenics of those who would 
otherwise have remained fairly 


to-a parasite. We know that cancer is not 
communicated from one person to another, 
and that there is no danger of a nurse’s con- 
tracting the disease in caring for the cancer 
patient. 

‘We know that the 
influence of heredity in 
the incidence of com- 
mon forms of cancer in 
human beings is so re- 
mote that the factor 
may, as a rule, be dis- 
regarded. We know 
that one form of cancer 
after another has been 
shown to be related to 
some form of chronic 
irritation as a direct or 
indirect contributing 
factor. 

“We know that can- 
cer of the cervix, the 
lip, the tongue, the rec- 
tum, the stomach and 
many forms of malig- 
nant diseases of the ex- 
ternal skin, and in 
roentgen-ray worker’s 
cancer—are all closely 
associated in their in- 
ception with some form 
of chronic irritation. It 
has, also, been shown 
in the laboratory that 
the rough compression and manipulation of a 
cancer is capable of setting its cells free to 
form metastases.” 

Except that many theories have been ad- 
vanced, investigated and finally rejected, this 
comprises all that we know in regard to the 
cause of cancer. 

There is a theory, held by the laity, and to 
some extent by physicians, that trauma, by low- 
ering the vitality of the tissues is a predispos- 


accomplished 


In some 
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ing cause of cancer, or is a predisposing cause 
of chronic irritation, which, in turn, is a pre- 
disposing cause of cancer. 

In evidence of this theory, it is pointed out 
that benign growths, particularly pigmented 
moles, sometimes change their nature and be- 
come malignant; that old scars, chronic fissures 
and ulcers become malignant; that, occasion- 
ally, a patient suffers a direct trauma such as 
a sprained angle, and that immediately, or in 
the course of time, he develops a cancer at the 
site of the original in- 
jury. 

It is now known, to 
the medical profession 
at least, that trauma is 
not the direct cause of 
cancer, and these cases 
are explained by assum- 
ing, if J might be al- 
lowed to use so unsci- 
entific an expression, 
that the patient already 
had cancer in his sys- 
tem which would not 
have developed and 
which he might ultimately have eliminated, ex- 
cept for the trauma, which caused it to locate 
and develop at the site of the trauma. 

When we consider the vast-number of be- 
nign tumors that exist for long periods of 
time and how seldom they become malignant; 
when we consider the vast number of scars, 
ulcers and fissures that exist for long periods 
of time and how seldom they become malig- 
nant; when we consider the vast number of 
injuries, traumas to which our bodies are sub- 
jected in our daily lives, and how seldom it is 
that a cancer develops at the actual site of 
a known injury, and how often it is that 
cancer develops without any known cause, it 
must be admitted that the relation of trauma 
to chronic irritation, and of irritation to can- 
cer, is at least, remote. 

The evidence of trauma, also, is not always 
reliable. A patient, finding himself suffering 
from cancer and believing trauma to be a cause 
of the cancer, will think back for six months 
or a year until he finds a trauma that will 
answer his requirements and account for his 
cancer, and, when he has his choice of a dozen 
possible traumas, it would be natural for him 
to select one that was received in the line of 
his duty and for which his employer was re- 
sponsible. 

Another argument against trauma being a 





There is no causal relation 
between industry and cancer ex- 
cept a theory which can not be 
proved or disproved, that trau- 
ma, by lowering the resistance 
of the tissues, might, under cer- 
tain conditions, be a predispos- 
ing cause of cancer. 


predisposing cause of cancer is that injuries to 
one part of the body of a patient who already 
has cancer in another part of his body’do not 
cause a new cancer to develop at the site of 
the injury. 

There is no causal relation between industry 
and cancer except a theory which cannot be 
proved or disproved, that trauma, by lower- 
ing the resistance of the tissues, might, under 
certain conditions, be a predisposing cause 
of cancer. 

By admitting weak- 
ened resistance or low- 
ered vitality to have a 
causal relation between 
the job and the disabil- 
ity, it was found that 
almost all known dis- 
eases became compen- 
sable. This was evi- 
dently not in keeping 
with the spirit of the 
law, and, on July 1, 
1927, the law was 
amended and it was 
specifically stated that 
weakened resistance or lowered vitality should 
not be considered as having a causal relation. 

The only way in which trauma can be con-: 
sidered a predisposing cause of cancer, is by 
weakening the resistance or lowering the vital- 
ity of the tissues, and, if the law as amended 
applies also to trauma, then trauma cannot 
be considered a cause of cancer. 

Besides cancer there are some twenty or 
more imperfectly understood diseases of bones 
and joints. Some of them are caused by germs; 
others are thought to be the result of some 
derangement of the internal secretions, and of 
others, as in the case of cancer, the cause is 
not known. It is probable that the lesions in 
the bones and joints are only local manifesta- 
tions of a general disease affecting the whole 
body. 

There is no causal relation between industry 
and any of these diseases, except the theory 
that, as in the case of cancer, trauma by low- 
ering the resistance of the tissues might be a 
predisposing cause. If trauma be considered 
a cause of cancer, then all cancers and all dis- 
eases of the bones and joints are compensable. 

If it is conceded that trauma is not the cause 
of cancer or of any of these bone and joint 
diseases, they can still be considered as pre- 
existing diseases which may like other diseases, 
be aggravated by trauma. 
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In the case of aggravation of a pre-existing 
disease, compensation shall be allowed only for 
such proportion of the disability or the causes 
of death due to the aggravation of such pre- 
existing disease as may be reasonably attrib- 
uted to the injury upon which the claim is 
based. 

The question, therefore, is — did the injury 
which the man sustained, or did the job on 
which he was at work, aggravate in any mate- 
rial degree a pre-exist- 
ing disease from which 
he was suffering? 

Under the law, we 
are obliged to consider 
the patient as we find 
him, or rather as he 
was before the injury 
on which the claim is 
based. Assume the in- 
jury to have been a 
broken leg; in a young 
and vigorous man, such 
an injury might heal 
readily and_ without 
permanent _ disability, 
while in an old and 
feeble man, a similar injury might readily prove 
fatal because the patient did not have sufh- 
cient vitality to recover. The latter case is 
also compensable; the fact that the patient’s 
lack of ordinary vitality prevented his recov- 
ery does not affect the fact that he died as the 
result of a broken leg. 

We may go even further. A workman suf- 
fering from diabetes strikes his great toe 
against a piece of machinery. The accident is 
considered a trifle, the workman even goes on 
and finishes his day’s work; next morning the 
toe shows signs of gangrene. Later the gan- 
grene extends up the limb and the patient dies. 
The patient really died of diabetes; the acci- 
dent was the merest trifle and had very little 
to do with his death. 

Industry did not cause the diabetes, but it 
accepted the diabetes when it employed the 
man, and the man did receive an injury from 
which, owing to the diabetes, he was unable to 
recover, and from which he died. 

We may now follow out this line of reason- 
ing to its logical conclusion: — if industry, in 
employing a workman suffering from diabetes, 
accepts the diabetes as a part of the risk, then 
industry becomes responsible for anything that 
industry may do to aggravate the diabetes, 
and is responsible for the death of a workman 


In the case of aggravation of 
a pre-existing disease, compen- 
sation shall be allowed only for 
such proportion of the disability 
or the cause of death due to the 
aggravation of such pre-existing 
disease as may be reasonably at- 
tributed to the 
which the claim is based. 


from diabetic gangrene following a slight 
trauma. Then industry, in employing a work- 
man suffering from tuberculosis, cancer, ar- 
thritis or any other known diseases except alco- 
holism, syphilis and the habitual use of narcot- 
ics, which are not compensable, is also respon- 
sible for whatever industry may. do to aggra- 
vate any diseases from which the patient may 
suffer, and responsible, too, for whatever the 
disease may do to the patient after it has been 
so aggravated. 

From the foregoing 
it is not unreasonable 
to assume that an old 
and feeble man, or a 
man suffering from a 
chronic and_ incurable 
disease, is a bad risk, 
and nobody will will- 
ingly employ him; also, 
that we, as doctors, 
Tore shall never be able to 
injury upon do what the law re- 
quires and _ estimate 
what part of the disa- 
bility is due to the in- 
jury and what part is 
due to the pre-existing disease. In other words, 
we cannot comply with the law as it now stands, 
while we are compelled to consider the man 
as we find him; that is, to consider the pre-ex- 
isting disease as a part of the man. 

If we can consider the pre-existing disease, 
not as a part of the man but as a separate 
entity, and consider that trauma also is a sep- 
arate entity, and that the trauma not only in- 
jured the man but aggravated the disease, and 
that this aggravation of the pre-existing dis- 
ease also injured the man, we may be able to 
determine what part of the whole injury was 
due directly to the trauma and what to the 
aggravation of the pre-existing disease. 

We have been reasoning from cause to ef- 
fect; now let us try it backwards and reason 
from effect to cause. Take the case of the 
man with diabetic gangrene. Take him as we 
left him and reason back to where we found 
him. 

He is now dead. The cause of his death 
was the pre-existing diabetes aggravated by 
trauma. We have already decided that the 
principal cause of his death was the pre-exist- 
ing diabetes; otherwise, we would have said he 
died from trauma from which he was unable 
to recover on account of the pre-existing dia- 
betes. 
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We are now in a position to talk of per- 
centages, according to the relative severity of 
the trauma and the pre-existing diabetes. 

Did the trauma materially aggravate the di- 
abetes? 

Did the diabetes materially prevent the 
patient’s recovery? 

Shall we charge 25% to the trauma and 
75% to the diabetes, or shall we charge 75% 
to the trauma and 25% to the diabetes, or shall 
we call it a_ fifty-fifty proposition? 

The same line of 
reasoning would hold 
good should the patient 
recover with perma- 
nent disability, as in the 
case of a tubercular hip 
aggravated by trauma. 
The hip has troubled 
the man ever since he 
can remember, and has 
steadily grown worse 
as the years went by; 
and finally it gave out 
altogether and he was 
no longer able to work. 
He claims an inadvertent wrench which he gave 
the hip while lifting a box was the cause of his 
disability. 

Did the trauma materially aggravate the 
disease ? 

Did the disease materially prevent the pa- 
tient’s recovery, etc. ? 

Take the case of the neurasthenic, if the 
psychiatrist prefers to call his condition a dis- 
ease rather than an attitude of mind. Did the 
trauma materially, etc., etc.? 

Take even the case of the old man, contrast 
his present condition with what it was before 
the accident, and pay him for the damage ac- 
tually done by the trauma. 

If this line of reasoning is considered just 
and legal, and is universally adopted, then all 
workmen will have less difficulty in finding a 
job, for they themselves will carry the risk of 
whatever pre-existing diseases they may happen 
to have, and industry will no longer be called 
upon to pay for conditions for which industry 
is not responsible. 

As a further illustration of how difficult it 
is to interpret the law, take the case of occupa- 
tional diseases. Bulletin No. 10 states that 
‘the words ‘ occupational diseases’ shall mean 
a disease peculiar to the occupation in which 
the employee was engaged and due to causes 
in excess of the ordinary hazards of employ- 


other 
health. 
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Occupational diseases are in- 
juries and disturbances of health 
contracted in industrial pursuits 
or other vocations in life, as a 
result of exposure to toxic 
agents, infectious organisms, or 
conditions 
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ment of such.” 

Being uncertain as to just what might be con- 
sidered an occupational disease, I wrote to the 
Commissioner of Health, Division of Occu- 
pational Diseases of the State of Connecticut, 
and received the following reply: ‘“ In answer 
to your letter of the 12th, I think Hayhurst’s 
definition of occupational disease fairly com- 
prehensive — injuries and disturbances of 
health contracted in industrial pursuits or other 
vocations in life, as a result of exposure to 
toxic agents, infectious 
organisms, or _ other 
conditions inimical to 
health.” 

Disease has been de- 
fined as any departure 


from the state of 
health, and more fre- 
uently the genus or 


kind of disturbance of 
health to which any 
particular case of sick- 
ness may be assigned. 

This interpretion 
seems fairly liberal, so 
liberal, in fact, that anything that flesh is heir 
to might be considered an occupational disease. 
And it is not difficult to anticipate how those 
who have been shut off by Bulletin No. 10, 
from claiming lowered vitality and weakened 
resistance, will now transfer their allegiance to 
Hayhurst and claim occupational disease, al- 
though it is difficult to see how “ injuries” in 
this definition can be classed as a “ disease ” 
under the statutory definition. 

Much controversy has arisen in regard to 
the compensability of hernia. The following 
is offered as a suggestion, from which might 
be worked out a practical solution of the difh- 
culty. Rule arbitrarily that hernia is not com- 
pensable, but make a concession, with the con- 
sent of the compensation commissioners, be- 
tween the labor unions and the manufacturers. 

First: Any workman suffering from a stran- 
gulated hernia, that cannot be relieved by ma- 
nipulation, who must have an immediate opera- 
tion to save his life, should have an operation 
at the expense of his employer, but the case 
should be regarded as an aggravation of a pre- 
existing disease. 

Let us all concede something. Ascertain if 
hospitals will not take hernia cases at a flat 
rate including a fee for the operator. Then, 
if such an arrangement can be made on reason- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Courtesy L. & H. Aircraft and Fairchild Aerial Surveys 





AERIAL View oF Hart & Coo_ey Merc. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


The Hart & Cooley Company was established in 1901 by H. 8. Hart and N. P. Cooley with a paid in capital 
of $100,000.00. The first location of the business was the present site of the Fafnir Bearing plant 
on Booth Street. The first building on the present site was erected in 1912. Today the floor 
space is 250,000 sq. ft., and the number of employees approximately 500. The Com- 
is now capitalized for $1,000,000.00. Besides the New Britain plant, the Com- 
pany has branch factories at Nashua, N. H., and Hoiland, Michigan, 


with sales offices in the principal cities. 


The Company’s 


products consist of Warm Air Registers, Radiator 
Enclosures, Ventilating Grilles, Concealed 


Radiation, Steel 


Partitions and 


Lockers for all purposes. 





Ponds Extract Company to Enlarge Factory 


Ponds Extract Company, of Clinton, known 
the world over for the excellence of their prod- 
ucts, have recently awarded a contract to the 
Aberthau Company, of Boston, for the con- 
struction of an additional factory building. The 
new structure will be 230 ft. long and three 
stories high, extending from east to west along 
the railroad, with an 80 ft. frontage on John 
Street. Two bridges and a subway will con- 
nect the old factory with the new fire-proof 
building. It is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy about November | 
Connecticut Ranks Second in Production of 

Power 
According to recent figures compiled by the 
United States Commerce Department, Con- 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 


necticut ranks second among New England 
states in generator capacity in the output of 
electric current by power plants. The total 
generating capacity of plants in the state, the 
report shows, increased in a period from 1922 
to the recent survey, from 259,788 kilowatts 
to 415,940 kilowatts. 


New Firm Leases Stamford Plant 


The New England Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., have recently taken over the fac- 
tory and equipment of the Eagle Tool and 
Machine Company, with an option to pur- 
chase. Production has recently been started 
with orders for 30,000 to 40,000 pairs of 
non-glare headlights. It is the company’s in- 
tention to purchase the plant’s equipment and 
move to larger quarters in the near future. 
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A 
/ Herman Walter, Inc., Adding to Factory 


Herman Walter, Inc., hat manufacturers of 
Danbury, plan to erect two large additions to 
their present plant. These additions will be 
three stories high, of concrete and steel con- 
struction, and -will. be started as soon as the 
necessary permit is obtained from the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Encroachments. Luke 
F. Sweeney, of Danbury, has been awarded the 
contract. 


Electric Light Company Plans New Service 
Building 

The Hartford Electric Light Company have 
let a contract for a new service building, to be 
erected at 410 Sheldon Street. Among the 
new departures provided in building construc- 
tion is an unusually efficient system of unload- 
ing freight cars and loading trucks. “Two rail- 
way cars at a time may be switched into the 
building on the first floor, served by a ten ton 
electric crane. A large space is also provided 
nearby which will be utilized both as an over- 
night garage and loading platform for trucks, 
eliminating traffic congestion on the highway 
while waiting for a load. 

It is expected that the building, measuring 
160 ft. x. 180 ft. will not take over six months 
to construct and will be ready for occupancy 
by December. The three floors provided for 
in the plans will house the stock and lighting 
departments and part of the distribution de- 
partment, now located at Pearl Street, as well 
as providing additional office and recreation 
facilities for the employes. 


Seymour Manufacturing Company Now Pays 
by Check 


The Seymour Manufacturing Company, of 
Seymour, and their associated companies, the 
H. A. Matthews Company, and the Seymour 
Products Company, have recently followed the 
practice of a number of other manufacturers 
in nearby towns by inaugurating the policy of 
paying their employes by check instead of in 
currency. Since the present practice of hold- 
up men is to shoot first, without asking for the 
pay-roll, officials of the companies felt that it 
was an injustice to ask employes to jeopardize 
their lives to handle a large cash pay-roll. No 
amount of compensation, officials pointed out, 
could repay a man’s family for the loss of his 
life, if it had been sacrificed in the performance 
of duty. In the interests of good business and 
modern accounting practice, payment by check 
is also much favored. Banks and merchants 


are protected in cashing the check of employes 
by forgery insurance carried by the Seymour 
and afhliated companies. 


/Many New England Factories Produce 
Aviation Products 

The economic importance of aviation in New 
England is illustrated by the fact that there 
are now about 140 New England manufac- 
turers, representing 45 industrial lines, who 
are selling direct to the aviation trades. A\l- 
though there has been a great increase in the 
number of landing fields in New England dur- 
ing the past two years, there is still a dearth 
of adequately equipped and properly lighted 
airports. 
Charles Parker Manufacturing Company to 

Make Airplane Wings 

Plans are now being formulated by the 
Charles Parker Manufacturing Company, of 
Meriden, for the manufacture of airplane 
wings, officials stated, when recently inter- 
viewed about rumors to that effect. It is un- 
derstood that if present plans are completed, 
the manufacturing will be done under a con- 
tract with a large firm of plane builders. Which 
of the Parker Manufacturing Company’s plants 
may be given over to the work is not yet known. 


Remington Arms Trebles Profit 

Earnings of the Remington Arms Company 
for 1928 were three times those of 1927 and 
more than five times the earnings of 1926. 
Not since the 1918 volume of war-time orders 
swelled the coffers of the Remington exchequer 
has the net income been anywhere near the 
level set in 1928, which was $1,887,264, ex- 
clusive of $700,000 non-recurring profit. Al- 
though net sales were less than five per cent 
greater than in 1927, operating economies ef- 
fected increased the next income 120%, which 
sets forth a striking example of how manage- 
ment may increase profits enormously with but 
little or no increase in net sales. The manu- 
facture of automatic cigarette and package 
vending machines, cash registers, and pocket 
cutlery were the big profit producing items. 

From all present indications, the Reming- 
ton Arms Company will finish the year show- 
ing substantial increases over 1928. 


E. Allen Moore Leaves Chair at Stanley Works 

E. Allen Moore, after nearly forty years 

of diligent and faithful service at the Stanley 

Works, New Britain, resigned as chairman of 

the board at a recent directors’ meeting. In 
(Continued on page 22) 
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> XCEPTING only the building of the trans- 
continental railroad, the construction of the 
Panama Canal was, without doubt, the great- 
est step ever taken toward knitting together 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. And al- 
though we are still too close to the event to 
perceive it in perspective, the record of the 
last fifteen years is rich with prophecy. A\l- 
though we do not fully appreciate the poten- 
tialities of this great waterway, we are aware 
of its increasing importance. 

It is interesting to note that even the earliest 
American settlers evinced a desire to move 
westward, and the ultimate result of this move- 
ment, whether it be credited to wanderlust or 
to the lure of gold, was the populating of the 
Pacific seaboard and the establishment and 
steady enlargement of trade between the two 
coasts. Then, as the nation grew and the East 
became industrialized, it was but natural that 
manufacturers of the Atlantic seaboard should 
more and more point their products to the 
growing markets of the Pacific Coast. 

It is dificult of decision — the question of 
whether trade follows better transportation, 
or vice versa. It cannot be disputed, however, 
that the two things go hand in hand. ‘Thus 
we find that from the middle of the last cen- 
tury, water transportation between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific seaboards has kept fully abreast 
of trade — offering better and still better serv- 
ice to an increasing number of shippers. It be- 
gan — this effort — in the days of the romantic 
clipper ships, whose sturdy . captains fought 
treacherous Atlantic seas to sail around the 
Horn and carry the goods of the East up the 
more quiet Pacific to the people of California, 
Oregon and Washington. The first long, tedi- 
ous journeys of three and four months served 
shippers very meagerly, compared to what is 
now afforded them; nevertheless, business and 
trade grew. The industries on the Atlantic 
Coast, steadily expanding, sought new markets 
and the territory on the Pacific Coast, with its 
increasing population, furnished them. The 
people of the Pacific Coast needed the manu- 
factured articles of the East; the manufactu- 
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rers of the East desired the raw materials of 
the West. What both insistently demanded 
was faster and more frequent water transporta- 
tion. 

It was this demand, never abating, that 
forced sail to give way to steam, bringing with 
it augmented speed, increased cargo capacity 
and greater frequency and dependability. Busi- 
ness has little room for sentiment, and though 
the clipper ship was picturesque, the steamer 
was fast and dependable; a new implement in 
the hands of Atlantic Coast manufacturers, 
whose use would enable them to reach ever so 
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In the fourteen years the 
Canal has been in operation, 
215,286,199 tons of cargo, repre- 
senting $193,307,728 in tolls, 
have been moved from their 
points of manufacture or pro- 
duction through it to domestic 
and world markets. 


much farther with their trade. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that in the year 1900, when 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
put four steamers into operation between At- 
lantic and Pacific Coast ports, to provide the 
first scheduled steamer service coast-to-coast, 
shippers felt it was affording them the very ulti- 
mate in service. 

Frequently, however, what seems perfect to- 
day is found woefully deficient tomorrow, and 
though steamer service that practically cut 
transit time between the coasts in two was 
lauded far and wide, it was not long until the 
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cry arose again for faster transit and more fre- 
quent sailings. By 1907, in response to this 
cry, the long trip through the Straits of Magel- 
lan had been abandoned in favor of the route 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Fleets 
were divided into Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
units and cargoes trans-shipped over land by 
rail. This cut thirty days from coast-to-coast 
transit time. 

However, even this failed to satisfy; and so 
finally came that splendid monument to Ameri- 
can engineering genius— the Panama Canal, 
cut through the gigantic backbone of a conti- 
nent to cement forever the trade relations of 
our two great coasts. With its opening un- 
heralded and relatively unnoticed because the 
holocaust in Europe held world attention, only 
within the past few years has its importance 
been recognized. Only recently have we rea- 
lized that its increasing use has gone far in aid 
of the integration of a national system of 
transportation consistent with the requirements 
of that industrial expansion which has occurred 
in America during the past twenty years, and 
especially since the World War. For not only 
do giant ocean carriers, moving through the 
great waterway swiftly, frequently and on exact 
schedule, bring the products of each of these 
vast seaboards to the markets of the other; 
likewise, moving through it, they carry the 
products of American manufactories, fields and 
forests to the far reaches of the whole world. 
In the fourteen years the Canal has been in 
operation, 215,286,199 tons of cargo, repre- 
senting $193, 307, 728 in tolls, have been moved 
from their points of manufacture or production 
through it to domestic and world markets. 

The tremendous impetus the Canal has given 
to commerce is reflected in the rapid growth 
in the tonnage figures. During 1915, the first 
full year of operation, 4,888,454 tons of cargo 
moved through the Canal. Since then the 
trafic has doubled every five years, and i 
1928 the total tonnage using the Canal was 
29,630,709, an increase in thirteen years of 
over 506%! 

The Panama Canal was built primarily to 
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remove the principal physical obstacle to the 
development of the maritime commerce of the 
United States, and it has done this. Until 
its opening, a_narrow strip of land separating 
the two oceans compelled voyages between the 
two seaboards — or between any point in the 
north Atlantic and any point on the west coast 
of North or South America, to make a detour 
around a large continent 
which reaches 56 degrees 
south of the equator and 
lies to the east not only of 
the Isthmus of Panama but 
also of the greater portion 
of North America. Be- 
fore the Canal was con- 
structed, a steamer making 
a trip from New York to 
San Francisco had to make 
39 degrees of easting and 
nearly 97 degrees of south- 
ing to pass the Straits of 
Magellan; — it had to 
steam 13,135 miles as 
against only 5,260 miles on 
the present route. 

Thus the cut through a 
strip of land 44 miles in 
width, enables a vessel to 
cut nearly 8,000 miles 
from its voyage, and thirty 
days from its time from 
New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Naturally, such a 
reduction in distance and 
time has translated itself into decreased trans- 
portation cost, and this in turn has materially 
increased the flow of commodities between the 
two coasts; reflected in the increasing tonnage 
transiting the Canal from year to year. 

The relation of the Panama Canal to the 
commerce between eastern United States and 
western South America is second only in im- 
portance to the relation of the Canal to the 
trade between the two seaboards of North 
America. Until its opening, Europe had a de- 
cided advantage over the United States in 
trading with this section of South America and 
secured most of the large trade of that division 
of the globe. The Canal has delivered this 
advantage to the United States. Already — 
despite the effects of the World War — trade 
between the United States and western South 
America has increased tremendously. Ship- 
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ments in 1928 showed a gain of more than 
1,500,000 tons and in the single month of 
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December, 1928, the increase was 29.1% over 
December, 1927. In view of the advantages 
accruing from the Canal, future development 
of this trade will be limited only by the ability 
of American producers, merchants and bankers 
to compete with Europe in merchandising and 
financial methods. 

The Canal has likewise enormously aided 
producers and manufactu- 
rers of eastern North 
America to increase their 
markets in the countries of 
the Pacific, and those of the 
western region of the 
United States to augment 
their exports to Europe. 
The distances from San 
Francisco to Liverpool and 
Hamburg are 13,567 and 
13,883 miles, respectively, 
via the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and only 7,836 and 
8,355, respectively, by way 
of Panama. The major 
share of the trade of the 
eastern United States with 
the Orient is handled 
through the port of New 
York. The distance from 
New York to Yokohama 
via the Panama Canal is 
9,798 miles, while by way 
of Suez it is 13,566 miles. 
The Panama route has an 
advantage of 3,768 miles 
over Suez, which means that a 12-knot steamer 
would make the voyage via Panama in 15 days 
less time than via Suez. Likewise, the Pan- 
ama route cuts some 5,500 miles, and from 22 
to 42 days from the distance and transit time 
between the Gulf ports of the United States 
and Yokohama, with such corresponding reduc- 
tions in transportation costs as have materially 
increased the trade of this portion of the 
Unted States with the Orient. 

Trade between the Atlantic-Gulf sections of 
the United States and Australia has also been 
substantially increased by the Panama Canal, 
since it effects reductions in distance over the 
previous routes of 2,770 miles in the case of 
New York, 5,444 miles in the case of New 
Orleans and 5,516 miles in the case of Gal- 
veston. ‘Thus New York is now 2,424 miles 
nearer Sydney and 1,262 miles nearer Mel- 
bourne, than is Liverpool; and 2,943 and 1,- 
783, respectively, nearer these ports than is 
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Hamburg. Shorter distances mean lower trans- 
portation costs, and a lessening of the price 
of transportation means increased trade. The 
saving which the Panama Canal effects in dis- 
tances and transit time by all these important 
highways of ocean commerce is so large, both 
absolutely and in relation to distances and voy- 
age times necessarily followed before the 
oceans were linked at Panama, that the Canal, 
besides tremendously increasing our domestic 
commerce, could not fail to aid us materially 
in gaining and keeping new and wider markets 
for American exports. 

The Panama Canal is not being used to fight 
the railroads, whose importance to the life 
and well-being of the country no one would 
seriously question. Its tremendous value lies 
rather in the fact that it is one of the vitally 
necessary transportation agencies of the United 
States, whose operation has not only incalcul- 
ably aided the domestic commerce of the 
country but also has given American manufac- 
turers and producers a new and more economi- 
cal highway to the markets of the whole world. 


WHAT THE SALESMANAGER AND 
BUYER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COSTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


I shall close with brief answers to three ques- 
tions which the sales managers and_ buyers 
might logically ask. 

First — Suppose we are interested and 
really want to know more about accounts? 
How can we get enough information so that 
we will at least appreciate what it’s all about? 

Your best opportunity is in your own com- 
panies. Your accountant can make clear to 
you the principles upon which your accounts 
are based, and will point out where complete 
accuracy is sacrificed for practical expediency. 
If he will not cooperate, some one should be 
gotten who will. No accountant can do valu- 
able work in any company if he is a hermit. 

Second — How can a purchasing agent 
know whether a supplier is submitting a bid 
below his normal cost? 

In most cases, he can’t. As I see it, the 
attack on this problem is best accomplished 
through the sales managers. No buyer can get 
a bid that some sales manager doesn’t make. 
The seller should know his costs and have back 
bone enough to get his expenditures back in 
sales prices. 

Third — How would a greater knowledge of 


costs on the part of sales managers and buyers 
improve matters? How can we use accounts 
or cooperate with our accountants? 

Buyers and Sellers are in some cases putting 
their cost cards on the table to their mutual 
advantage. One man went over a supplier’s 
cost sheet, cooperated with him in arrang- 
ing delivery dates, routing, and packing and 
closed a year’s contract for definite require- 
ments on the basis of cost plus 10%. At the 
end of the year the business was thrown open 
to competition, but six months later both 
parties were glad to get together again on their 
original basis and are, I believe, still on it. 
This is the exception, surely, but we all know 
that costs decrease when production schedules 
can be planned ahead, and that buyer and seller 
would profit by making pre-planned production 
possibile. 

Internal cooperation would also be profit- 
able. Your accountant must rely on others for 
his facts. Increased knowledge of how he 
works would enable you to better analyze the 
facts that you give him, and enhance the value 
of the statements you require from him. After 
all, buyers and sellers are responsible for con- 
trolling one of the vital problems of industry 
—the cost of distribution. One phase of it, 
illustrative of the kind of data which sales 
managers and accountants can work out to- 
gether, was referred to in an article by the 
President of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, which appeared in a recent bulletin 
of the N. A. C. A. 

‘An analysis of the cost of handling individ- 
ual orders in the office made by the Western 
Electric Company will be of more than passing 
interest here. This analysis indicated that the 
expense on small orders— those where the 
value was less than $25.00—varied from 
$3.25 to $5.00, while the average gross profit 
averaged from $.071 to $4.48. The average 
amount of loss on these orders was about 
$1.63, and as such orders represented about 
60% of all orders, the aggregate annual loss 
amounted to more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

Here is but one phase of a new field of use- 
fulness. Buyers, sellers, and accountants have 
an opportunity for helpful contact in getting 
at this Cost of Distribution scientifically. The 
accountant will approach his job with humility, 
eager to work with you in getting the facts, 
resourceful in accumulating and interpreting 
them, and capable of presenting the results for 
profitable use in management. 








INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 17) 
a brief summary of the affairs of the Stanley 
Works, appearing in Mr. Moore’s resignation 
bulletin, he tells of many interesting facts 
about the growth of the company. 

In 1889 when Mr. Moore came to the Stan- 
ley Works the total money invested in the 
entire company was only half that of the pres- 
ent invested capital and profits from any one 
of the three Canadian plants. Each of the 
other plants located at East Berlin, Newark, 
New Jersey; Shaftsbury, Vermont; Velver, 
Germany, and Niles, Ohio, have a larger in- 
vestment and a better return on the capital 
invested than was experienced by the entire 
plant in the late eighties. ‘Today the market 
value of the stock is over twenty-five million 
as against less than four hundred thousand in 
1890. The greatest expansion of the com- 
pany’s operations has come within the years 
Mr. Moore has been in positions of great re- 
sponsibility. He is to be credited with the 
vision and foresight which prompted the hydro- 
electric development of the Farmington River, 
the purchase of the Stanley Rule and Level 
plant, the German and American Tube and 
Stamping Company plants, extensive better- 
ments to the main plant, and the purchase and 
remodeling of the Chicago warehouse. 

Mr. Moore, in resigning at a time when the 
affairs of the Stanley Works were never better 
and when the personnel was most capable and 
trustworthy, has left the company a thriving 
heritage of industrial development which re- 
flects his genius as an outstanding industrialist 
of Connecticut. 

New England Industrial Activity High 

The statistics compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston show that the industrial 
activity in New England maintained a higher 
level the first quarter of 1929 than in any first 
quarter on record. The official forecast of 
the New England Shippers Advisory Board 
predicts an increase of 5% in the shipment of 
goods by New England manufacturers in the 
next three months over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

“The upward swing in New England indus- 
trial activity thus indicated should stimulate 
and challenge every business in New England 
to study its own position in order to be assured 
that it is in line with this picture, both as to 
value and profits,” says Henry D. Sharpe, Act- 
ing Chairman of the New England Council. 
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President Hubbard Attends Pelley Banquet 

I. Kent Hubbard, President of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut recently 
attended the banquet of welcome given at the 
New Haven Railroad Club by officials of the 
road in honor of the newly elected President, 
J. J. Pelley. 

Mr. Pelley in his remarks stressed the need 
of “service plus”’ or in other words giving 
the public a little more than was expected in 
transportation facilities by rail, water, trolley, 
bus, possibly by truck, and at a later date per- 
haps by air. When Mr. Hubbard paid tribute 
to the late E. J. Pearson, everyone stood for 
a moment in silent tribute. He also praised the 
work of E. G. Buckland, Chairman of the 
Board and expressed his opinion that the New 
Haven Railroad was one of the greatest trans- 
portation systems in the country. There were 
450 members of the club present as well as 
numerous invited guests. 

International Directors Name Stevens 
Vice President 

At a recent directors’ meeting of the Inter- 
national Silver Company of Meriden, Everett 
C. Stevens was elected a vice president, in 
charge of manufacturing operations of all the 
company plants. Craig D. Munson, along with 
Mr. Stevens, was added to the executive com- 
mittee. Other officers were re-elected. 

New Haven Firm Given $500,000 Contract 

The Wire Machinery Corporation of Ameri- 
ca have recently started work on an order ex- 
ceeding $500,000 for twenty-four huge wire 
stranding machines which they received early 
in April from the Western Electric Company 
of Chicago. This order is conceded to be one 
of the largest ever placed by the Western Elec- 
tric Company into the hands of a Connecticut 
manufacturer. According to John D. Bar- 
clay, president of the Wire Machinery Corpo- 
ration, it will be necessary to install several 
new machines and to operate the plant to capa- 
city on a day and night schedule in order to 
complete the contract within a year. 

Acquires Nocol Company 

The American Nocol Company of Chicago 
and the Stollwerck Chocolate Company plant 
of Stamford have recently been absorbed by 
the Petroleum Heat and Power Company of 
Stamford. The acquisition of the American 
Nocol Company, which has been engaged in 
the design and construction of oil burners for 
years, it is expected, will give the Petroleum 
Heat and Power Company an output of at 
least 500,000 oil burners for this year. 
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Express Company Service 


The business formerly handled by the Amer- 
ican Railw Express Company was taken over 
on March 1 by the railroads through the for- 
mation of a new company, the Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated. 

This company is owned entirely by the rail- 
roads but is being operated as a separate organ- 
ization. All of the officers and employes for- 
merly employed by the American Railway Ex- 
press have been retained. In fact, the business 
is being conducted in practically the same man- 
ner as heretofore. 

The railroad ownership will insure close co- 
operation between the express and railroad op- 
erating departments which should result in im- 
proved service. 

For instance, in Hartford there are 159 per- 
sons employed in the express business. In the 
pick-up and delivery of this traffic, a fleet of 
24 vehicles is used, consisting of electric and 
gas automobiles. 

During each 24 hours of every business day, 
express is forwarded and received on 51 trains, 
while there are forwarded daily from Hart- 
ford 21 cars direct to principal cities in New 
England and the South and West. There is 
also a return through car service from the 
same points to Hartford. 


Rate Making 


Broad questions of rate-making policy are 
weighed in a report on the Hoch-Smith Reso- 
lution submitted by the Committee on Rail- 
roads of the National Chamber and sent to 
member organizations this week in anticipa- 
tion of discussion of the subject at the forth- 
coming Annual Meeting: 

The conclusions of the Committee are em- 
bodied in a proposed resolution which will be 
laid before the meeting. 

We believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should ascertain what inequalities or discriminations exist 
in rates, and issue such orders as may be necessary to rem- 
edy such inequalities and discriminations. We believe that 
such investigations as have already been made under the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution should be completed, leaving the 


Commission free to make such further investigations as 
they may find necessary in fixing just rates, 





We believe that special consideration should be given 
to freight rates upon the products of agriculture in order 
that agriculture may be given the benefit of any readjust- 
ments favorable to it which the Commission, in the exer- 
cise of its own judgment, may decide should be made. 

We are strongly of the opinion, however, that the pur- 
pose of any general readjustment of rates that may be made, 
and of all regulation of rates, should be to distribute trans- 
portation costs equitably between all industries and _ ter- 
ritories and to assure the provision of adequate transporta- 
tion, and that in no other way can the government's power 
of rate regulation be so exercised as to promote the national 
welfare. 


Container Car Hearing 

New York witnesses who testified April 4 
at the hearing on the suspension of the pro- 
posed extension of the container car system 
before Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Ames were of the opinion that the system is 
highly beneficial to shippers. The principal 
advantages cited were savings in cost of pack- 
ing, as compared with consolidated carload 
shipments or the ordinary carload or less-than- 
carload shipments; reduction of losses through 
pilferage or damage; savings in rates and ex- 
pedition of service through elimination of de- 
lays in handling goods at terminals. 

George C. Lucas, trafic manager of the Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association and the Tobacco 
Merchants’ Association, said these concerns 
make extensive uses of the container car sys- 
tem. It, he said, filled an economic necessity 
in enabling his companies and others to ship 
to points to which they could not make car- 
load shipments. There was not saving in the 
packing of commodities shipped by these com- 
panies, he said, as they consisted mostly of 
printed matter, but there had been a great 
economy in freight rates and a marked advan- 
tage in expedition of movement and regularity 
of delivery. 

The expedition in shipment, he said, in re- 
sponse to question by R. C. Fyfe, representing 
the Western Classification Committee, had not 
been due to difference in line-haul service, but 
to the elimination of delays at the terminals, 
as the containers went straight through from 
the shipper to the consignee. 

He took occasion to emphasize the import- 
ance of the weight density factor in making 
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rates. Under the container car system the rail- 
roads are getting down to a basis of what it 
costs to handle shipments instead of charging 
on the basis of what the traffic would bear. 
Claims for damages under the system, he 
added, were practically nil. 

Mr. Boyland, trafic manager of the Ameri- 
can News Company, told how his company had 
effected great savings in packing of magazines, 
periodicals, books and other matter and had 
gained in expedition of service through the use 
of the container system. Shipments were now 
being made to Baltimore by containers, in- 
stead of via the coastwise steamships, as for- 
merly. If the container car privilege should 
be canceled, he said, probably ten per cent of 
the company’s business would go by express 
and 90 per cent by freight. 

These and other witnesses testified that they 
would like to see the container car service ex- 
tended to Chicago, St. Louis and other points 
throughout the country. Various witnesses ad- 
mitted that reduction of losses through damage 
and pilferage were due largely to improvement 
of conditions of the railroads. 

Others who testified were: Louis Walker, 
United Cigar Stores Company; George C. Per- 
retta, of Rocco, Perretta & Co., Utica, im- 
porters and commission merchants; Thomas S. 
Freebody, trafic manager of Liggett’s Drug 
Stores; D. J. Orler, clothing manufacturer, 
New York; E. C. Brown, traffic manager, 
American Lithograph Company; A. J. Hender- 
son, Paige Motor Company of Cleveland; 
S. D. Bush, Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Cleveland; C. J. McKenna, Gould Storage Bat- 
tery Company; and B. Levy, Kolster Radio 
Corporation, and the New Jersey Industrial 
Trafic League. 

The New York Central was represented by 
E. Clyde Browne, who also appeared for the 
Nickel Plate. The Erie was represented by 
Marion Pierce. 

The hearing was continued April 5 in the 
hall of the Chamber of Commerce and was 
expected to last until Saturday and be resumed 
the middle of the next week. 


R. R. Sidings of N. H. Road Show Big 
Gains in 1928 


Seventy-eight additions to the spur track 
equipment of the New England industry were 
constructed by the New Haven Railroad dur- 
ing the past year. Fifty-nine of the additions 


were new installations, as compared with fifty- 
Trackage in- 


two during the previous year. 
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stalled for industrial railroad siding use totaled 
more than nine miles in 1928, while in 1927 
the mileage of such track installed was slightly 
less than seven and one-half miles. Installa- 
tions of industrial track during the past year 
were considerably larger than the average for 
the past nine years. 

Industrial track extensions are a part of the 
regular service offered by the New Haven to 
industries in the territory which it serves. The 
degree to which the industries avail themselves 
of this opportunity is a reliable indication, not 
only of present industrial conditions, but also 
of their probable growth in the near future. 

Outlook for 1929 is particularly bright for 
industrial New England, the trend of the 1928 
figures show. Not only do they show indus- 
trial increases, but they are also affected by 
the national shifting of industrial tides, accord- 
ing to E. L. Taylor, assistant to the executive 
vice president of the New Haven. “It is a 
fact,” he says, ‘“‘ that specialized industries are 
gravitating toward general centers. This con- 
dition is not having a detrimental effect on New 
England, because while we may lose a few of 
our industrial plants, we are naturally having 
their loss offset by numerous industries from 
other parts of the country coming to New Eng- 
land for economic reasons.” 


Loss and Damage Claims Continue to Decline 


Claims paid by the railroads of the United 
States and Canada in 1928 growing out of loss 
and damage to freight shipments were the 
smallest for any year since the end of the 
World War, despite a continued upward trend 
in the amount of traffic handled, according to 
complete reports for the year just received 
from the rail carriers by the Freight Claim 
Division of the American Railway Association. 

The amount of claims paid in 1928 totaled 
$36,557,243. This was a reduction of $2,- 
155,816 compared with 1927 and a reduction 
of $1,630,072 compared with 1926. 

On the basis of the total number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight, freight claims 
paid by the railroads in 1928 average 68 cents 
per car compared with 72 cents in 1927. 


Hartford Boat Line Inaugurates Freight 
Service 


With the placing of the remodeled steam- 
ship, Middletown, and the New England 
Steamship Company’s steamer, New Bedford, 
into regular Hartford-New York service on 
April 15, officials of the Hartford Boat Line 
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inaugurated a new and better freight service 
for Connecticut Valley shippers. They have 
made good their promises to shippers and other 
executives who have sought a continuance of 
the river boat line service on a higher plane. 
Shippers were told it was now “ up to them” 
at a luncheon given by boat line officials on the 
opening date. 

Howland Gardner, president of the 
“Hartford boat line,” a branch of the New 
England Steamship Company, in his luncheon 
address expressed an earnest desire on behalf 
of himself and his company to give the utmost 
in freight and passenger service to Connecticut 
shippers. Plans under way now, it is under- 
stood, by way of feeder lines connecting with 
various docks along the route, will enable a 
greater number of shippers than ever before 
to take advantage of the new low rates estab- 
lished by the new management. Mr. Gardner 
called upon the Manufacturers’ Association 
and other organizations to take part in a boat 
trip given by the officials of the Hartford boat 
line on May 28, in order that they might famil- 
iarize themselves with the facilities now avail- 
able for shippers along the route to the New 
York dock. On this date, passenger service 
will automatically be renewed with the place- 
ment of the rebuilt steamer Hartford in regu- 
lar service. An excellent showing has been made 
by way of freight shipments since the line 
opened. 

Among those present at the luncheon were 
E. Kent Hubbard, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut; Samuel 
Ludlow, president of the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce; William H. Corbin, executive 
vice-president, Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce; James L. Goodwin, president of Whit- 
lock Coil Pipe Company; Frank C. Nichols, 
vice-president Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company; Heywood H. Whaples; 
Roy T. H. Barnes; D. Hayes Murphy, presi- 
dent Wiremold Company, Hartford; C. R. 
Burt, vice-president, Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany; H. M. Horner, assistant treasurer, Pratt 


& Whitney; Charles B. Cook, vice-president 
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and general manager, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany; Samuel Ferguson, president, Hartford 
Electric Light Company; M. W. Whipple, vice- 
president, Olds & Whipple; John T. Chidsey, 
president, Veeder-Root Inc.; W. W. Wilcox, 
Sr., president, Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, 
Middletown; Phelps Ingersoll, general man- 
ager, Wilcox Crittenden & Company, Middle- 
town; and E. S. Davis, secretary and treasurer, 
Rogers & Hubbard, Middletown; Chairman 
Higgins of the public utilities board; C. M. 
Aldrich of Fuller-Richter-Aldrich, and C. L. 
Eyanson, assistant to the president, Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut. 


Associated Traffic Club Meets 


In the recent address before the Seventh 
Annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, Norman F. Titus, former chief 
of the Transportation Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, pointed out that in the 
intense activity of reducing manufacturing costs 
for many years past, that many of America’s 
industries were without intelligent guidance in 
the solution of traffic problems, and that others 
entirely ignored their existence. Mr. Titus 
also presented a plan for handling freight con- 
signments involving the nation-wide use of uni- 
form skids on which freight could be loaded 
and unloaded from cars by means of industrial 
trucks. He said that such a system had cut 
the loading and unloading costs by more than 
50%. 

In a survey now being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
the associated traffic clubs have discovered that 
severe losses were being suffered by many large 
corporations operating without a traffic di- 
rector because of their failure to take advan- 
tage of the lowest freight rates and by not 
taking advantage of the discriminatory rates 
in the freight tariff. The aim of the survey, 
being conducted in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Commerce, is to 
enable the organization to aid manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to cut down transpor- 
tation costs. 
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Contributed rea Hadfield, Rothaell, Soule ran Coates 


(c) Section 1106(b) of the Revenue 
of 1926 is repealed, effective on the expira- 


Field Examinations of Federal Tax Returns 

A new policy of closer scrutiny in the ex- 
amination of tax returns has been adopted by 
the Federal government and field Revenue 
Agents for the last several months have been 
making more detailed reports covering such 
examinations. These reports include detailed 
depreciation schedules and in many cases, the 
Revenue Agents have ignored depreciation al- 
lowed in previous examinations, w hich position, 
in the opinion of the writer, cannot be substan- 
tiated, if contested. Revenue Agents are also 
very anxious to obtain agreements to close the 
years examined in pursuance of Section 606 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, which is similar 
to Section 1106(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1926. Section 606 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
follows: 

Closing Agreements. 

(a) Authorization — The Commissioner 
(or any officer or employee of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, including the field serv- 
ice, authorized in writing by the Commis- 
sioner) is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment in writing with any person relating to 
the liability of such person (or of the per- 
son or estate for whom he acts) in respect 
of any internal-revenue tax for any taxable 
period ending prior to the date of the agree- 
ment. 

(b) Finality of agreements —AIf such 
agreement is approved by the Secretary, or 
the Undersecretary, within such time as may 
be stated in such agreement, or later agreed 
to, such agreement shall be final and con- 
clusive, and, except upon a showing of fraud 
or malfeasance, or misrepresentation of a 
material fact — 

(1) the case shall not be reopened as 
to the matters agreed upon or the agree- 
ment modified, by any officer, employee, 
or agent of the United States, and 

(2) in any suit, action, or proceeding, 
such agreement, or any determination, as- 

sessment, collection, payment, abatement, 
refund, or credit made in accordance there- 
with, shall not be annulled, modified, set 
aside, or disregarded. 


Act 


tion of 30 days after the enactment of this 
Act, but such repeal shall not affect any agree- 
ment made before such repeal takes effect. 
Cases have come to the attention of the writer 
wherein Revenue Agents have made errors, 
resulting in additional assessments for prior 
years, but for which closing agreements 
were obtained. When the error has been 
pointed out in a field examination of a later 
year, the Income Tax Unit in Washington 
has refused to accept claims for refund of ad- 
ditional taxes thus erroneously paid. It is en- 
tirely possible in the examination of a return 
of one year disallowances may be made by the 
Revenue Agent affecting an earlier year or 
years for which closing agreements may pos- 
sibly have been signed. It, therefore, appears 
that, unless the taxpayer has good and sufficient 
reason to wish a particular year closed, that 
there is nothing to be gained by signing a clos- 
ing agreement for any year. The writer under- 
stands that many taxpayers are signing these 
agreements without sufficient consideration of 
the possible consequences with respect to pay- 
ing larger taxes than are required by statute. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau is, of course, 
pleased to receive corrected closing agreements, 
inasmuch as it means less work to be reviewed 
in Washington. It is estimated that the clos- 
ing agreements now being received average 
close to 20,000 monthly, every one of them 
shutting off forever the right to claim a refund 
to which the taxpayer may be justly entitled, 
with respect to the years thus closed. 


Reduction of Federal Taxes 


There seems to be a feeling in certain circles 
that the next reduction in Federal taxes will 
be the lowering of the corporation rate from 
12% to 10%. Treasury officials admit the dis- 
parity between the individual and corporation 
tax rates, but hesitate in advocating a lower 
rate, because of the possibility of causing a 
deficit. It is also believed that there will be 
an additional earned income exemption for the 
purpose of more equitable tax revision. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 
(Continued from page 15) 


able terms, tell all workmen who have hernia 
and who wish operations that their employers 
will pay for the operation, but, as the opera- 
tion is for the workman’s benefit, the work- 
man should forego all compensation during the 
time of their disability and must take their 
own risk (as they would have to do if they 
were paying their own bills) in regard to the 
success of the operation or the remote possi- 
bility of a fatal outcome. 

Every doctor has the right to name his own 
fee. You do not have to employ him unless 
you choose to do so. For your part, name 
the sum you are willing to pay, and those who 
find it a sufficient inducement will be glad to 
take your cases. 

The Compensation Commissioners distrib- 
uted seven million dollars in the past two-year 
period. They will, probably, distribute ten mil- 
lion dollars in the next two-year period. It is 
the duty of every man, who has the spending 
of this money, to see that none is wasted, and, 
that those who are entitled to compensation 
receive what is justly due them, and no more. 

Claimants are getting more numerous, as 
they learn of their opportunities under the law. 
Nobody, even the judges, seems to know how 
the law should be interpreted, and hearings 
before the commissioner are often converted 
into debating societies, in which partisan doc- 
tors exploit rival theories and heliefs. What 
is not known cannot be explained, and, until 
there is conclusive proof, there will always be 
differences of opinion. 

The Legislature has now enacted into law 
that weakened resistance and lowered vitality 
cannot be the basis of a compensable claim. 
It is no longer possible to claim compensation 
for aggravation of: syphilis, alcoholism, or the 
drug habit. 

Now, let the Legislature further amend the 
law; let it make a tew more arbitrary laws. 
Let it enact into the law that trauma shall not 
be held to be the cause of cancer, diabetes, 
tuberculosis and other chronic forms of bone 
and joint diease. All these diseases will still 
be compensable, since they may be considered 
as pre-existing diseases aggravated by trauma. 
Let the Legislature enact definitely into law 
how such aggravation of a pre-existing disease 
shall be estimated. 

When no progress is being made towards a 
cure, when no operation is indicated, when no 





new line of treatment is likely to prove of bene- 
fit, and when a diagnosis of psycho-neurosis 
has been established, the case should be defi- 
nitely and finally settled. 

A few such rulings would limit the theoreti- 
cal discussions of the doctors and bring a 
greater uniformity to the decisions of the com- 
missioners. — The End. 


A MATTER OF MILLIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


able clues as to the causes that should be re- 
moved through effective prevention work. In 
making a survey of 100 typical manufacturing 
plants, Travelers engineers found that in the 
majority of them the causes of serious injuries 
occurring during a given period did not fairly 
picture the unsafe conditions needing atten- 
tion. Therefore, accident-prevention work in 
these plants was misdirected because it was 
based largely upon the investigation of major 
injuries, although, as was to be expected, many 
other serious injuries of a slightly different 
nature were occurring. It would be unfair, of 
course, to many progressive and clear-thinking 
plant executives, to infer that this condition 
is universally true. As a matter of fact it has 
been partly through the cooperation of certain 
employers that are now concentrating on minor- 
injury accidents, together with an analysis of 
the data provided by them, that Travelers en- 
gineers have been able to substantiate the prin- 
ciples forming the basis of this article. 

Undoubtedly a healthy condition exists in 
industry when attention is concentrated on the 
prevention of fatalities and serious injuries re- 
sulting from accidents. This work is not to be 
neglected. The general problem of accident 
prevention, however, would be more speedily 
solved if the causes of all injuries, regardless 
of their severity, were used as a basis for pre- 
vention work. 

Scientific accident. prevention alone will solve 
the industrial accident problem. With the 
knowledge that employers lose four dollars in 
the incidental cost of accidents for every dollar 
paid out in compensation awards and medical 
treatment, industry has an incentive for taking 
up accident prevention. If is because industry 
has been faced with other serious problems and 
has been able to surmount them, that the public 
should feel confident that satisfactory progress 
will be made toward the goal of safety in in- 
dustry. 
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Hidden Profits in Exports 


Section 313 of the Tariff Act of 1922, re- 
lating to drawbacks, provides, among other 
things, for the refund of duties paid on im- 
ported goods when said goods used in manu- 
facturing processes here, with certain prov i- 
sions and under certain regulations, are again 
exported. Such refunds are also applicable to 
tax-paid alcohol, tobacco and other American 
goods on which internal revenue has been col- 
lected, if they are exported from the United 
States. 

In general, says the law, merchandise upon 
which duties have been paid and which shall 
have remained continuously in bonded ware- 
houses or otherwise in the custody and control 
of customs officers, may be entered and with- 
drawn for exportation at any time within three 
years from the date of importation, allowing 
a refund of 99% of the duties originally paid. 
And that same ‘geiviloge is accorded to goods 
withdrawn for manufacturing purposes and re- 
exported, whether the plant where the process 
is performed is located in New York or Texas, 
provided always that the same is done accord- 
ing to the rules of Uncle Samuel. This ap- 
plies, also, to vessels constructed and equipped 
in the United States with the use of imported 
materials for foreign accounts and ownership 
or for the government of any foreign country. 

Those who may profit from this law are the 
manufacturers who do two things: First, in 
the process of making their goods, some part 
of the materials used must be imported on 
which a duty has been paid. Second, the re- 
fund is allowable only on the re-exportation 
of such goods, under the rules and regulations 
which are mentioned later on. 

It is impossible to say what percentage of 
American manufacturers are entitled to the 
privilege. Seventy-five per cent of them may 
use imported materials, but a smaller number 
may be exporting them. Only this we know, 
based on semi-official estimates by drawback 
specialists, that only half of those entitled to 
the privilege of drawbacks are getting them — 
to whom United States Treasury officials are re- 
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funding around $25,000,000 a year. Whether 


or not the remaining 50% who export such 
drawback privileged goods without claiming the 
refund are overlooking hidden profits to that 
extent is not known. But, undoubtedly, hun- 
dreds of manufacturers are losing, in the ag- 
gregate, several million dollars annually 
through a neglect of claiming these drawbacks. 
Let us take the case of a paint manufacturing 
company, by way of illustration: Among the 
materials used by such an establishment are 
various gums imported from Africa and India, 
on which a high duty has been paid. They may 
also use imported linseed oil from the Argen- 
tine Republic and pigments brought hither from 
every one of the ninety-odd countries of the 
earth, on which a score or more of different 
rates of import duties have been collected. 


Paints, on the other hand, in pails and tins 
—also made from imported materials — are 
shipped back again to a good many of those 
countries whence the gums, oils and pigments 
originated. The purpose of importing such 

materials, or at least a part of them, was to 
make preparations of paint for sale in other 
lands, while the process of so doing employs 
American labor and capital and management 
resources. And, of course, in order to com- 
pete with the paint makers of England and 
Holland, who also import these same raw ma- 
terials but pay little or no duty on them, our 
government have wisely designed this draw- 
back system for such of our manufacturers who 
have to sell abroad in competition with the 
labor and capital and management resources 
of other lands. Such imported goods not be- 
ing consumed here anyway, yet enriching us 
while they remain, should have their entrance 
fee ieeeanell to them when they leave, is the 
theory of political economy on which the draw- 
back laws are based. — American Magazine. 


Warsaw Rules, 1928, on “C. I. F.” Contracts 


The text of the ‘“‘ Warsaw Rules, 1928 ”’, re- 
lating to “c. i. f.” contracts, as tentatively 
adopted by the International Law Association 
on August 15, 1928, at its Warsaw Confer- 
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ence, is now on file in the Foreign Trade De- 
partment. Lack of space prevents their be- 
ing reproduced here but all or any part of these 
rules will be quoted upon request. The subject 
of each of the twenty-two rules is as follows: 


Rule 1. Scheme of Rules. 

Rule 2. Instalment Deliveries. 

Rule 3. Duties of the Seller as to Shipment. 

Rule 4. Force Majeure. 

Rule 5. Time of Shipment and Evidence of Date. 

Rule 6. Risk. 

Rule 7. Duties of Seller as to Bill of Lading. 

Rule 8. Specific Vessel. 

Rule 9. Bill of Lading at Variance with Contract of 
Sale. 

Rule 10. Payment of Freight. 

Rule 11. Import Duties, etc. 

Rule 12. Duties of the Seller as to Condition of Goods 
at Shipment. 

Rule 13. .Duties of the Seller as to Insurance. 

Rule 14. Insurance Rights of the Buyer. 

Rule 15. Export Licenses, Certificates of Origin, ete. 

Rule 16. Certificates of Quality. 

Rule 17. Tender of Documents. 

Rule 18. Loss or Damage after Shipment. 

Rule 19. Duties of the Buyer as to Payment of Price. 

Rule 20. Rights of Buyer as to Inspection of Goods. 

Rule 21. Rights and Remedies under Contract of Sale. 

Rule 22. Limitations. 


“C. I. F.” Quotations According to “ American 
Foreign Trade Definitions ” 


Definition No. 10, relating to c.i. f. quota- 
tions, reads as follows: 


“10. The seller may desire to quote a price 
covering the cost of the goods, the marine 
insurance on the goods, and all transportation 
charges to the foreign point of delivery. In 
this case, the proper term is: 


“co, i. f. (mamed foreign port)’ 
“Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must 


(1) make freight contract and pay freight charges suf- 
ficient to carry goods to agreed destination 


(2) 
(3) 


take out and pay for necessary marine insurance 


deliver to buyer or his agent clean bills of lading 
to the agreed destination, and insurance policy 
and/or negotiable insurance certificate 


(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship, and clean 
ocean bill of lading and insurance policy and/or 
negotiable insurance certificate have been delivered 
to the buyer, or his agent. (Seller is not responsible 
for the delivery of goods at destination, nor for -pay- 


ment by the underwriters of insurance claims.) 


provide war risk insurance, 
buyer’s account. 


(5) 


where necessary, for 


B. Buyer must 


(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, 
and must make all claims to which he may be en- 
titled under the insurance directly on the under- 
writers 


(2) take delivery and pay costs of discharge. Lighter- 


age and landing at foreign port of destination in 
accordance with bill of lading clauses 


pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, 
if any. 


(3) 


Among others, the following further com- 
ments were also made by a conference of Amer- 
ican foreign trade interests: 

‘The Conference urges upon manufacturers 
and exporters the very great importance at all 
times of making their intention in whatever 
quotations they employ so thoroughly clear as 
to be impossible of misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation. It is much better to take the 
time and space at the outset to make the quota- 
tion clearly understood than to be compelled 
in the end to go through vexatious controversy 
or litigation, which costs not only time and ex- 
pense but customers as well. Misunderstand- 
ings can best be avoided if the seller will formu- 
late a written statement of the general condi- 
tions under which his sales are to be made, 
and will see that the foreign buyer possesses 
these terms of sale when considering a quota- 
tion. The items which may be included in such 
a statement deal with: delivery, delays, par- 
tial shipments, shipping instructions, inspec- 
tion, claims, damage and payment. If all con- 
tingencies are thus covered by carefully con- 
sidered conditions of sale, disputes will largely 
be prevented. 
ok * * K K * K * 


‘ The Conference points out that in quoting 
‘c. & f.’ or ‘c. i. f.’ manufacturers and ex- 
porters moving large quantities of material 
by one vessel should be careful to ascertain 
in advance the buyer’s capacity to take deliv- 
ery. ‘This because, under these terms and as 
a condition of making the freight rates, trans- 
portation companies may require a certain rate 
of discharge per day, and that rate of dis- 
charge might be in excess of the buyer’s capa- 
city to take delivery. In such event an adjust- 
ment with the transportation company would 
be necessary, which might affect the freight 
rate and consequently the price to be quoted. 

‘The Conference also strongly urges ship- 
pers clearly to understand the provisions of 
their insurance protection on all foreign sales, 
irrespective of the general terms used thereon. 
In almost all cases it should be possible, when 
making shipments by steamer, to obtain insur- 
ance cover giving full protection from primary 
shipping points to designated seaport delivery, 
and/or foreign port delivery. As ordinary ma- 
rine insurance under f. p. a. conditions, i. e., 
free of particular average, gives no protection 
against deterioration and/or damage to the 
merchandise itself while in transit, when caused 
by the recognized hazards attending such risks, 
shippers should endeavor in all cases to obtain 
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insurance under w. p. a. (s. p. a.) conditions, 
i. e., with particular average (subject to par- 
ticular average), when in excess of the cus- 
tomary franchise of 3% to 5%. Under such 
form of insurance underwriters will be called 
upon to pay claims for damages when these 
exceed the stipulated franchise. 


“The Conference points out that inasmuch 
as fees for consular invoices and similar items 
are arbitrary charges fixed by foreign govern- 
ments, they are not included in the terms 
‘c. & f.’ or ‘c. i. f.’ quotations, and it is part 
of the duty of the buyer to meet them.” 


A New Solution to an Old Problem 


A novel and interesting plan was brought to 
light during a meeting of electrical equipment 
manufacturers held in Hartford recently under 
the auspices of the Hartford Cooperative Of- 
fice of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mr. F. R. Eldridge of the Bureau 
told of the efforts of a group of American musi- 
cal instrument manufacturers to make their for- 
eign merchandising not only self-supporting but 
profitable, in contrast to the expense in sal- 
aries, commissions and fees that it now costs. 


Because of its adaptability to any industry, 
the following set-up of the proposal “* Musical 
Foreign Merchandising Corporation ”’ was left 
with the electrical manufacturers for their con- 
sideration, and is to be brought to the atten- 
tion of other industrial groups at similar meet- 
ings in the future. 


THE PLAN 

The’ principal things to be accomplished by 
the proposed organization are the effective dis- 
tribution of musical merchandise abroad and 
the equitable distribution of selling expenses 
among participating manufacturers. The aim 
is to pro-rate the cost of selling abroad among 
the manufacturers in accordance with the bene- 
fit derived by each. There must, therefore, be 
some direct tie-up between volume of individ- 
ual sales and individual contribution toward the 
cost of the joint effort made to effect such sales. 


The following are offered as the necessary 
steps in such a plan: 


1. The cost of operating a sales organiza- 
tion should be estimated covering the period 
of first year. This should include the follow- 
ing items: 
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Approximate 
$10,000 
3,600 


Salary of Export Manager 

Travel in South America, 6 months 

New York Office expense 
(Secretary and office rent) 

Organization and group advertising 


3,000 
3,400 


$20,000 


2. A reserve of at least $10,000 should 
be provided to take care of delay in obtaining 
effective results and unexpected expenses ac- 
cruing while the organization is being put on 
an earning basis. 

3. Each manufacturer should contribute 
equally toward this organization expense by 
purchase of preferred stock in equal shares ir- 
eueeteen of the business he expects to get out 
of it. 


4. On every sale abroad effected by the 
organization, each manufacturer should pay 
exactly what he would pay any independent 
organization for such service. This should be 
in the form of a commission on each sale, which 
should be the standard commission charged by 
export houses for selling such items. It may 
be more difficult to sell pianos than music 
strings and the margin of profit in a piano may 
stand more commission. 

5. The organization should not attempt to 
do financing or shipping. It should merely 
organize foreign agencies and take orders. 
Each manufacturer should attend to his own 
packing, shipping, insurance and financing. This 
is because it is more costly to attend to all the 
details regarding shipping a piano than it is 
to those having to do with shipping music 
strings, and the job of equitably distributing 
this cost among the manufacturers would en- 
tail too much bookkeeping. 


6. For the same reason, each manufac- 
turer should stand on his own responsibility as 
to credit risks. The export manager should 
take reasonable precautions and sell each item 
on such terms as the market requires. There 
his responsibility and that of the export or- 
ganization should end. Each manufacturer 
should make his own credit investigations, in- 
suring against loss where he considers it neces- 
sary. The organization should be purely a 
sales organization, not a credit insurance 
scheme. 


7. Profits will be derived from the sales of 
each manafacturer’s merchandise by the joint 
organization. At the end of the year a straight 
dividend on the preferred stock should first 
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be declared from such profits to make each 
stock ownership or joint promoting interest in 
the organization of real earning value and not 
a dead asset. Any surplus in the profit and 
loss. account should then be plowed back into 
the organization for development work and 
any amounts above held in reserve. From 
this reserve such members as desire to with- 
draw may have their preferred stock refunded. 
Annually common stock against such reserve 
should be issued to each manufacturer in di- 
rect proportion to the commissions he has paid 
into the organization but no common stock divi- 
dends should be paid until the organization 
has attained a strength that will tide it over 
the inevitable lean years it must encounter. 
When such dividends are eventually paid, they 
would therefore in effect represent a. partial 
refund to each-manufacturer of such commis- 
sions as he had paid over a given period in 
an exact ratio of his volume of business to the 
total business. 

8. Group advertising only should be borne 
by the organization. Likewise, any expenses 
designed to further the joint interests of the 
group. Individual advertising should be borne 
by each manufacturer separately or by special 
groups, such as by the band instrument manu- 
facturers, for expenses of forming school bands 
by manufacturers directly to be benefited, etc. 


New England Market Handbook 


The subconscious wish of many a sales ex- 
ecutive has been completely fulfilled by the 
Department of Commerce in the compilation 
and printing of the Market Data Handbook 
of New England. 

The entire New England market is broken 
down into three types of trading areas (13 
major, 32 wholesale, and 114 retail), each of 
which is designed for a particular scale of 
distribution — national, regional, or local. 
Maps are furnished showing each of these 
divisions, those for the wholesale and retail 
areas being in color and included unattached 
in the back of the handbook for convenient 
consultation. These two maps are on a town- 
ship basis and indicate sections where there is 
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an overlapping influence of competing areas. 
The major areas are on a county basis and 
do not indicate overlapping competition. Sup- 
porting these trading-area maps are market 
statistics of four classifications, population, 
wealth, standard of living, and trade outlets. 
These statistics are combined for each of the 
trade areas, so that one may readily evaluate 
the market potentialities of any area or com- 
bination of areas. 

Determination of markets varies, of course, 
with commodities; hence, the choice of indexes 
varies likewise. Again, there are notable dif- 
ferences in the sources of income between 
areas. 

The Handbook is on sale at the Bureau’s 
Hartford Office, at $1.75 per copy. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
published monthly at Hartford, 

State oF CONNECTICUT 

County oF Hartrorp SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared C. L. Eyanson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that ‘he is the Man- 
aging Editor of the Connecticut INnpustry and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


_ 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
aging editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher ae Manuracturers Asso. oF Conn. 
Managing Editor rte aia kh oe C. L. Evanson, 
1605 Boulevard, W. Hfd. 

2 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, officers of which are as follows: 


E. Kent.Hussarp, President, “‘ Arawana”, Middletown, Conn. 
Joun H. Goss, Vice-Pres., 70 Hillside Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
Rosert C. Bue rt, Sec-Treas., 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


: 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragrapns next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

c 


MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
THE ACT OF CON- 
Of Connecticut INnpustry, 
Conn., April 1, 1929. 


man- 


L. Evanson, 
Asst. to the President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of April, 1929. 


Appie M. Myers, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Jan. 18, 1933. 







Phones 3-7420, 3-7421, 3-7422 
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Now that Mrs. Gann is comfortably seated 
in second place at the diplomatic banquet table, 
the White House horses back in the army 
ranks earning their own living, and the yacht 
Mayflower is no longer using up any part of its 
yearly stipend, equal to four times the annual 
salary of the President, it seems that we should 
reasonably expect the passage of a most effh- 
cient program of legislation before the close 
of the short session of the 71st Congress. 


Can Hoover control Congress to the point 
of redeeming the party pledge by the passage 
of the Farm Relief Bill and the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff bill or will this short session end with 
an endless amount of debate and rehashing of 
numerous old bills to its credit? There is food 
for prophetic volumes of thought on this most 
important question of the moment. Already 
600 or more bills have been introduced in the 
House. On the other hand both the House 
and Senate are strongly Republican headed by 
Tilson and Longworth in the House and Wol- 
cott, Smoot, Bingham and Watson in the Sen- 
ate who are pledged to the support of the 
President’s legislative program. 


Those of authority who have ventured a 
forecast believe that most of the erasing and 
amending on the presidential slate will occur 
in the Senate where powerful groups will bring 
tremendous pressure to bear against the slash- 
ing of certain high tariff demands made by wit- 
nesses before the Ways and Means Committee. 
Also it is rumored that the Progressives of 
the northwest will stubbornly oppose certain 
parts of the farm relief bill and may possibly 
have the support of democratic leaders who 


are eager to dabble in many other forms of’ 


legislation during the present session. 


Manufacturers and business interests inad- 
equately protected in the tariff act when finally 
passed may find relief under the new flexible 
tariff which it is thought will be administered 
in a common-sense way by Mr. Hoover and 
his technical staff of commodity specialists. 


Only minor changes will be made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act at this session. 
Since the Supreme Court construed the Hernia 
Clause enacted in 1927 to mean that the claim- 
ant must prove immediate disability, this clause 
was thought too strict, and will be amended 
to require proof of disability within one week 
if accompanied by evidence of pain. Indemnity 
for the loss of an arm has been recommended 
changed from 208 weeks to 225 weeks after an 
exhaustive study of benefits of other jurisdic- 
tions by the Association. Although the final 
bill has not been reported out of committee, it 
is known that the proposal to change the notice 
period in occupational diseases has been re- 
jected. 


A five per cent tax bill on gross receipts of 
foreign corporations doing business in the state 
was defeated, after lengthy debate on the Sen- 
ate floor, because of the possibility of its affect- 
ing Connecticut firms incorporated under the 
laws of another state, and doubt arising as to 
its constitutionality. 


The two-cent tax on gasoline will not be in- 
creased at this session of the legislature. Pro- 
posals looking to that end contemplated a di- 
version of the gas tax to the towns, in lieu 
of the present town property tax on motor 
vehicles, and also a diversion of part of this 
tax for dirt roads. The collection of the prop- 
erty tax on automobiles has been difficult in 
some cases, according to tax collectors, but a 
substitute bill, which attempted to get at the dif- 
ficulty by preventing a re-registration of motor 
vehicles on which the most recent property tax 
has not been paid in the town of their regis- 
tration, was defeated. 


A bill, sponsored by the Association to au- 
thorize the organization of savings clubs or 
credit unions by industrial employes, has been 
favorably reported out of committee. Passage 
of the bill seems assured before the close of 
the present session. 











Freight Service 


Freight for Connecticut River points 
and New York shipped via the Hart- 
ford Line will enjoy rates materially 
lower than formerly. Water trans- 
portation saves time, too—only an 
overnight trip to New York — and 
avoids terminal congestion and delays 
arising in consequence. Phone Hart- 


ford 2-0606 for rates. 
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HARTFORD and NEW YORK 





Passenger Service 
The completely refitted steamers 
Hartford and Middletown will be 
placed in passenger service on or about 
May 27. 


hot and cold running water in every 


New, comfortable berths, 


stateroom and new deluxe furnishings 


will make this scenic trip more attrac- 
tive than ever. Phone Hartford 2-3828 
for reservations. 





Building Construction 


CHARLES J. BENNETT Supervision and Inspection 


Industrial Reports 
Roads and Pavements 
Traffic and Safety 
Estimates and Reports 


B.E. A.M. M.S. 


Consulting Engineer 


Member | AM. SOC. C. E. 
em’e) CONN. SOC. C. E. 


Tel. 2-2095 
36 PEARL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Leo. F. Capront & Company 


1056 Chapel St. (Tel. 7-6465) New Haven, Conn. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


—Specializing in— 
Design and Construction of Industrial Buildings, Factories, 
Warehouses, Storage Buildings, Garages, Aircraft Hangars, 
Oil Stations, Railroad Buildings and Machine Shops. Port- 
able Metal or Permanent Masonry Enclosed Structures can 


be furnished. 








COLUMBUS 4660-4665 


CACTI Via aaa NEM KS CO |e 
a aA RNa 


622-640 WEST 57™" STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE IS WITHIN 
DAILY CALL OF YOUR OFFICE 


~~ 
) 










CouPON-BOOK 

ter the convenient handling of 
BUSINESS eroees: 

MANUFACTURERS: “pURsLAnioN BUREAU 


we 220 BROADWAY EW AL camewee 


Cae ty the ome hme at om 





Are you in need of translating service? If so, let us send you, 
free of charge, one of our coupon-books as illustrated above. It 
solves the translating problem efficiently and permanently. Hun- 
dreds now in use. A great time and money-saver, in itself, to say 
nothing of the service that goes with it. Write for one to-day. 


Man UFACTURERS’ "TRANSLATION Bureau 


220 Broapway, New York City 


Established 1911. All languages. 
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Books and Booklets 


“It’s A Racket” is as full of thrills as its 
title indicates. Packed with dramatic climaxes 
equal to any movie thriller or modern murder 
mystery story, this new book by Gordon L. 
Hostetter and Thomas Quinn Beesley, of Chi- 
cago, reveals an astounding and appalling pic- 
ture of every phase and detail of the gigantic 
racketeering system in the United States, which 
will make even the best informed gasp. If the 
book had not been written from first-hand ex- 
perience of the co-authors in battling the 
rackets and racketeers, it would be impossible, 
almost, to believe that rackets such as graft, 
blackmail, extortion, terrorism and plunder of 
business men and employers cost Chicago alone 
$136,000,000 in 1928 and the United States 
(including other forms of crime) $11,000,000, 
000. ‘It’s A Racket” portrays the home life, 
income, habits and personal philosophy of the 
racketeer, as well as giving a Glossary of 
Hoodlum Language, a part of his stock in 
trade, none of which was ever dreamed of by 
Webster. Even though racketeering is men- 
acing the foundations of American Business, 
this book points out valuable methods which 
can be successfully applied to crush the menace. 

If the Association receives twenty-five or 
more requests for this book, a special price 
of $2.00 per copy can be extended to pur- 
chasers. 


The safety factor in industry has always 
been a knotty problem, puzzling the best of 
industrial executives. In this machine age of 
high speed production, accidents mean greater 
losses than ever, because the unproductive 
hours are losing several times the amount of 
potential production in comparison with fif- 
teen years ago. “ The Foreman’s Part in 
Safety’ presents the need of safety supervi- 
sion and methods of encouraging and sustain- 
ing the interest of the foreman, — and it is put 
in an interesting way. 


‘“‘ Safety in Welding ” is the latest of a series 
of safety booklets compiled by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. It is based upon a study of ac- 
cident and health hazards in electric and gas 
torch welding, and a survey of methods and 
how to overcome these hazards. Both “ Safety 
in Welding” and “The Foreman’s Part in 
Safety” will be mailed free on application to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Connecticut Industry 
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In Deeper 

‘“T’m afraid my husband hasn’t any sales 
resistance.” 

‘“'What’s he done now?” 

‘In the first place, he let a man sell him a 
lot of land that was two feet under water, 
and when I insisted on his going and getting 
his money back, the same man sold him a gas- 


oline launch and a copy of .Golden Days in 
Venice.” 


Page Diogenes 
Clerk (filing income tax returns) 
last, an honest man.” 
‘“'What’s happened now?” 
‘““Here’s a fellow who classified his salary 


’, 99 


as ‘ unearned income ’. 


eons 


A Good Salesman 

‘Why do you wear rubber gloves when cut- 
ting hair?” asked the customer. 

“For the purpose of keeping our celebrated 
hair restorer from causing hair to grow on my 
hands,” replied the barber. 

He sold a bottle. 


An Inviting Epitaph 
“Sacred to the memory of James J. Ream, 
who died Aug. 6, 1900. His widow, who 
mourns as one who can be comforted, aged 24, 
and possessing every qualification for a good 
wife, lives at 140 Chatham Street, this village.” 


Not So Far Off At That 

An old New York farmer attended a big 
picnic at Binghamton and stayed over to watch 
the dancing at night. He hadn’t been out in 
the world much and he was deeply impressed 
with the girls’ clothes at the dance. 

‘** Some of the ladies’ clothes I see here,” he 
said, “‘ plumb puts me in mind of a barbed wire 
fence.” 

Somebody asked him why. 

Well,” said he “it’s this way — they ap- 
pear to protect the property without obstructin’ 
the view.” 
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S. S. T. A. D. JONES, Unloading at our New Haven Pier 


Cut Rehandling Costs 
By Using Our Facilities 


TEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS 
of NEW RIVER coaL discharged each week. 
A 40,000 Ton Storage Pile—solves your 
emergency — reduces your storage—SAVES 
YOUR MONEY. Our service is within the 
reach of the nearest telephone. 


T. A. D. JONES @ CoO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 


Sales Exchange 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Sawdust 
Large quantities of dry hardwood sawdust suitable 


for tumbling barrel work. 


Address S. E. 196. 

Gas Furnaces 

Three gas furnaces with one Root type air blower, 

capable of running all three furnaces. Two open 
type box furnaces, one six burner 30” deep x 20” 
and one four burner, 34” deep x 24”, with surface 
combustion burners. One muffle type 12” x 24” 
The 30” x 20” 


has carborundum floor and also extra floor. Fur- 


together with carborundum muffle. 


naces have been in operation and are too small 
for owner's present requirements. Want complete 
sale for all three or separately. These furnaces 
are about three vears old, and in good condition. 
An excellent buy at 60° off present list price. 


Address S. E. 197. 


Obsolescent steel stock 


50 sheets 3712” x 77”, 5/16” perforations, No. 16 
steel perforated sheets with margin. 


Address S. E. 192. 


Tiering Machine 
1 Economy portable tiering machine, serial No. 
C-6588, used for stacking cases to a height of 9’. 
Capacity 750-1000 Ibs. 
Address S. E. 193. 
WANTED TO BUY 
Iron or Steel Pipe 


Practically new. 


5 or 6 lengths of good 8” used steel or wrought iron 
pipe for steam purposes. 
Address S. E. 194. 


Wanted to buy a seasoned manufacturing bus 
iness which is paying and has paid dividends 
over a period of years. Metal industry pre- 
ferred. Will pay cash. Address S. E. 195. 


FACTORY SPACE 
39. FOR SALE OR LEASE. In Hazardville small 
building suitable for light manufacturing and offices. 
Land 70 x 125. On railroad. No water power but 
steam available. 


40. WANTED. About 40,000 square feet factory 
space, anywhere in Connecticut, not necessarily on one 
floor nor near railroad but must have water power. 


Must be suitable for paper manufacturing. 


Employment Service 


This department is open to members free of charge. All copy must be in the 
hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


CHEMIST OR 


Young 


LABORATORY 


graduate 


ASSISTANT — 


woman Connecticut Agricultural 
College, B. S. degree desires organic work, especially 


Address P. W. 391. 


foods or related work. 


ENGINEERING-SALES. 


nical college graduate. 


Age 34. Married. Tech- 
Experienced in sales, pro- 
duction and office management. Salary open. Comes 


Address P. W. 392. 


well recommended. 


STATISTICIAN — Well educated in finance and 
economics. Experienced in routine of statistics de- 
partment, budgeting control, purchasing, presentation 
and interpretation of current data, marketing research 
and distribution of costs. Address P. W. 393. 

SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT —Age 43. 
Married. 
ufacturing concern, last seven as sales manager. Will 
Address P. W. 394. 


25 years’ experience with Connecticut man- 


travel. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT — First 
class general machine man and mechanic with many 
years’ experience in shop and assembly work desires 


to locate in Connecticut. Address P. W. 395. 


PURCHASING MAN —Age 33. 
automobile industry as director of purchases and ma- 
terials. Familiar with all 
P. W. 396. 


Experienced in 


departments. Address 


TRAFFIC MAN — Graduate School Business Ad- 
trafic management. 
Studied other similar courses since graduating. Ex- 
perienced in railroad trafic work from the platform 
to the claim desk. 


ministration at Harvard in 


Also connected with large manu- 


facturing plant in Connecticut. Address P. W. 397. 


An executive connected with a Bridgeport 
plant for many years desires to purchase in- 
terest in going manufacturing company pret- 
erably in that city. Address P. W. 398 
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HARTFORD 


is widely known as the home of many representative 





insurance companies, but it is also a most prosperous 
manufacturing city, its typewriters, fire-arms, machin- 
ery and electrical supplies enjoying a national market. 
The Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company has been 
working with and for these interests, as with a score of 
less familiar ones, for over 100 years. Its service and 
safety have made material contribution to their success- 
ful growth. 


Let us show how helpful we can be to you also. 


ae PHOENIX STATE BANK 
‘<) AND TRUST COMPANY 


nn Federal Hartford, Connecticut Capital & Profits 
serve System ‘Qpposite the Old State House Since 18/4” *4:500,000.00 



















Process | 
Your Own 
Chromium 


Plate 


We install and instruct you in the use of 

“PLATCHROME” PROCESS equipment. 

No license or royalties. You pay cost of in- 
stallation only. 
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Helping Business to Travel 


Over and over again business people call upon 
this organization to take care of their travel 
arrangements whether it has to do with business 
or relaxation. Why? Because we specialize in 
travel—know its ins-and-outs thoroughly be- 
cause we have facilities for securing accommoda- 
tions which it is not possible for an individual 
to obtain. Because the cost of this service is 
little over nothing. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 


High efficiency is assured without the use of 
elaborate temperature control units. 


ASK for details or DEMONSTRATION 





CRISPI PRE SPDR FO WLI SF? 
OOO ODI COND C9 © INOS 0 IPERS 


i 


The 102 PEARL STREET — Street Floor Office 
PLAINVILLE ELECTROPLATING Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS" 
COMPANY, Agents ia 





PLAINVILLE, CONN. 








*“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


‘“Rounp—lTHE—WokrLpD”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


**TRaNs—PaciFic’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Bowling Green 3144 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARRY T. BREW, Commercial Agent 


Advertising men know 
that illustrating, design- 
ing and good printing 
plates are one of the 
essential mechanics for 
producing satisfactory 
results in printed litera- 
ture. 


Advertising Art 
and Engraving 


PLIMPTON BLDG. ANN & PEARL ST 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WoRMS — CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Dress Up— 


Your magazine or house organ by 
using one of our many high grade 
cover stocks. 


e 


The cover stock used in this mag- 
azine is one of the many lines we 
have in stock. 


THE RourRKE-ENo 
PaPER Company, INc. 


HartrorD, - - ConnecticuT 














